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“We started our bond buying program 
before the war, purchasing two $18.75 
bonds a month through the Payroll 


Manufacturing Co. When war came, 


went for our country’s victory.” 





FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 


COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 


THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication and Foote, Cone & Belding in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 


"The bonds Lila and I bought 


for our country’s defense helped us 
V 
to own our own home! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
SELDEN AND LILA ROBINSON OF DENVER, COLORADO 


“Bond saving made it possible for me to become 
a home owner,” says engineer-sportsman 
Selden Robinson, “‘then helped me to improve 
on my original investment through the purchase 
of a better home. My story should encourage 
every man who dreams of a house of his own.” 








Savings Plan at the Stearns-Roger 





we gave up our dream home for the 
duration and were glad our bonds 


“Bonds paid $2800 down on a house in 
1945. They provided $500 toward a 
new car. And this year when we traded 
our first house for a new brick one, 
bonds paid the difference. We had the 
money only because of our systematic 
bond buying program.” 





“We've saved $4,000, and now we’re 
buying bonds toward a college educa- 
tion for our two daughters, Emily, 15 
and Carol, 8. There’s no surer savings 
program than Payroll Savings and 
U.S. Savings Bonds which are backed 
by the greatest nation on earth!”’ 








The Robinsons’ story can be your story, too! 


You can make your dream come true, 
too—just as the Robinsons did. It’s 
easy! Just start now with these three 


simple steps: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch 
your income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week or 
month after month. Even a small 
sum, saved on a systematic basis, 
becomes a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by 


Magazine Publishers of America. 


signing up today in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work or the 
Bond -A-Month Plan where you bank. 
You may save as little as $1.25 a 
week or as much as $375 a month. If 
you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, 
in 10 years you’ll have bonds and 
interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You’ll be providing security not only 
for yourself and your family but for 
the free way of life that’s so important 
to us all. And in far less time than 
you think, you’ll have turned your 
dreams into reality, just as Selden 
and Lila Robinson have done. 
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Mornen NatTurE endowed North and South Carolina with 
three distinctly different geographical regions: mountainous high- 
lands; warm, rich lowlands; and more or less flat areas in between 
these two extremes. While this arrangement makes for economic 
diversification and scenic variety, it also complicated your editors’ 
task in choosing a cover picture this month. In connection with 
“Parade of the Districts” articles such as “A Pair of Queens in 
Kiwanis” on page 12, we usually select a cover picture that typifies 
the district. But where can you find a photograph showing highland, 
lowland and midland? After examining scores of pictures, your 
concluded that 
no one photograph could 
do justice to the Caro- 
linas. So we chose this 
interesting shot of a 
string of boats recon- 
noitering the Cypress 
Gardens near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 


editors 


This picture is far from 
typical of the Carolinas, 
but we do think that it 
has an intriguing aura 
of the unknown. 





photo 


Atlantic Coast Line R.R 


W.. OurSLER has long been a student of 
crime and punishment. While he was a 
young police reporter for the Boston 
Record and the Boston American, Oursler 
learned about the third degree and other 
unsavory practices carried on by some 
police officials. Oursler then moved to 
New York City, where he continued to 
study crime. He was assistant editor of two 
detective magazines, and his latest novel, 
Murder Memo, has just been released. 
Although he is adept at fiction, Oursler’s 
article “Exit, the Third Degree,” on page 
10, is solid fact. “Most of the material 
came from my files and from my 
associations within and without the New York Police Department and 
the district attorney’s office,” says Oursler. “The new method of 
handling prisoners during the interrogation period has been one of 
my deep concerns.” The fact that Oursler is enthusiastic 





and well-informed becomes obvious as you read his article. And 
the way he writes reveals something else: his kinship to 
Fulton Oursler, one of America’s most prominent authors. As 


father and son, Fulton and Will Oursler sometimes collaborate 
on a piece of writing. One such cooperative effort was a 
successful book about Father Flanagan and Boys Town. 


T WELFARE State is the title of a new book that contains much 
valuable information about socialism. Forty magazine articles and 
original dissertations have been compiled to present an over-all 
picture of the socialist menace. We are happy to announce that an 
article from The Kiwanis Magazine was included in this selection. 
Perhaps you remember reading “Socialism, Monster or Neighbor?” 
by Joseph W. LaBine. It appeared in our April 1950 issue.—C.W.K. 
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EASY 


speedy operation 


LOW COST 


with top features 


STURDY 


and trouble-free 
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Smith-Corona 


ADDING MACHINE 


iP why Smith-Corona gives you more 
for your money . Color-speed Key- 
board quickens finger action... Error 
Control corrects mistakes instantly before 
“Clear” Signal 
indication of beginning of each computa- 
tion... . Instant Tape-Eject shoots out the 
used tape with a flip of the finger. 
Smith-Corona Adding Machines last 
for years without costly servicing. Shop 


adding... gives positive 


and compare... you'll find Smith-Corona 
offers appearance and advantages for 
which you’d expect to pay dollars more. 
For complete facts, see your Smith-Corona 
dealer or mail coupon. 

Price for all states permittin, 
Fair Trade Laws. Subject 


, > 
PAnRe. Tax extra. 


SMITH-CORONA 
CASHIER 


A complete cash register 
plus adding machine serv- 
ice at lowest cost. 





p~——-— SEND COUPON FOR FULL FACTS --— 
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Over Half ot 


America's Top 
Companies Use 
Speed Swe 


Ttiies it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Speed Sweep. 


Speed Sweep 


K 
STEEL BAC 
with THE 
THE BRUSH 


Write for 
styles, sizes 
and prices. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes. 


Name. 





Address 





City, State 
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Let’s Reform Christmas 

. Your article, “Let’s Reform Christ- 
mas” by Oren Arnold, was great! Your 
magazine is always stimulating, always 
urging us to be better than we are. 
That’s why some of us read it from 
cover to cover. 


Rev. Harleigh M. Rosenberger, Kiwanian 


Lockport, New York 


. I do not know when I have read 
such an interesting article as Mr. Ar- 
nold’s approach to the commercializa- 
tion of the Christmas season. He is so 
right. I think I will forever remember 
his description of how he revolted at a 


Mickey Mouse dressed up as Santa 


Claus—an utterly ridiculous situation. 
Julian B. Frix, Kiwaniar 

Miami, Florida 
. . I have just read Oren Arnold’s 
forthright suggestion, “Let’s Reform 


* and I cannot withhold my 
has struck a note 


Christmas,’ 
hearty approval. He 
that has been smouldering in the 
of many of us for a long time 


he: arts 


James A. Sawyer, Kiwa 
Cocoa, Florida 
I have read many, many things 


about Christmas but never anything 
like this article. It hits the 


It’s worth having. 


spot. It’s a 


great sermon. 


Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner, Kiwanian 
Buffalo, New York 
. a timely one as well as one which 


causes many of us to stop and reflect a 
moment. 
H. Courter, Kiwanian 


Connecticut 


George 
New Britain, 
... I would that similar voices could 
rise everywhere against the increasing 
paganization of this distinctly Christian 


holiday. 
Rev. Richard L. Smith, Kiwanian 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Quaint Disservice to Arkansas 

. . It was certainly a pleasure to open 
my December copy of The Kiwanis 
Magazine and find two articles dealing 
with our own particular part of Ki- 
wanis. These are interestingly written, 
and I feel will help much in promoting 
a better understanding of this particular 
area. 

However, there is one point that I'll 
not let go unchallenged. In the story 
on “Heartland, USA” you have used 
an illustration showing a backwoods 
set-up for making molasses. It may be 
authentic. But the photographer had to 
look a long time, and probably get some 
props built before he could make the 
shot. In trying to be picturesque or 





quaint, you have done this state a great 


Why 
the grand plantations, 
watermelon fields, oil 
some such thing? 
Since we came to the state only eight 
years ago, we haven't had time to dig 
into all parts of it, but we have yet to 
see our first oxen actually being used. 
In the areas of the state where you find 
Kiwanis you will find a progressive at- 
titude and culture to match any that 
they can boast of in Kansas or Missouri. 
B. Elwood Fahl, Kiwanian 
West Side Batesville, A 


not put in a “shot” of 
peach orchards, 
refineries — or 


( lisservice. 


rkansas 


Reviving the CCC 
. Let us hope the approval of the CCC 
camp becomes nationwide They 
made over three trillion trees grow 
where none grew before. Those 
richly repay the nation for 
the cost of the That, with gulley 
probably will make this work 
the most profitable undertaking by gov- 
ernment in the nation’s history, 
reclaiming so many big boys who could 
not find jobs at that time. 
Carroll E. Brown, Kiwanian 
e Stock Yards Area, Chicago, 


soon. 


trees 
alone will 
camps. 


control, 


besides 


Illinois 


Apologies to Wichita, Kansas 

. This I don’t particular like to do 
but for fear some of the more than 500 
Wichita Kiwanians, might overlook call- 
ing somebody’ attention up there, to 
the almost unpardonable error, on page 
13 of December Kiwanis Magazine, I 
sit down and peck this out, so early 
in the morning. 

I started reading with keen interest: 
“The Parade of the Districts—No. 10” 
No where was I able to find WICHITA 
mentioned or referred too—except an 
the map—showing we had three clubs 

then to turn over and see that five 
word caption: —“the Wichita Falls Glee 
Club” I know, I know,—guess I might 
have been publishing my country news- 
paper in Geneseo, Illinois, about time 
you was born—things like that can get 
bye—but why did it have to happened 
to our pride and joy—Wichita Kiwanis 
Male Chorus? I am pretty sure you 
heard them in Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Where has Ulysses S. Boone been? 
Again I know, I know, every club 
thinks they should have “front page 
position” 

Harry R. Horner, Kiwanian 

Wichita, Kansas 
In a caption describing the Wichita 
(Kansas) Kiwanis Male Chorus, it was 
erroneously referred to as “The Wichita 
Falls Glee Club.” An anonymous pro- 
test also came from Oklahoma.—The 
Editors 
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fe Y OPPONENT, Mr. Blank, has lied 
at every opportunity.” 


“The election of low people to high 
office is a disgrace. Mr. Blank has 
neither the character nor the ability 
to perform the functions of this 
office.” 

“Mr. 


gangsters. 


Blank is in league with the 
Elect him and you will 
invite corruption. You will be ask- 
ing for the enslavement of our city.” 

“And what, may I ask, did Mr. 
Blank do with the state funds en- 
trusted to him? Look at the well- 
lined pockets of the state officials and 
tell me. Mr. Blank is not a man you 
can trust. He is a thieving rat.” 

“Furthermore, Mr. Blank was di- 
vorced by his first wife. How can 
you expect a man to run a public 
office when he cannot even run his 
own home?” 

Probably you never thought a lot 
about statements like these. “Just 
electioneering,”’ you said. Then you 
switched the radio dial or, if it was 
in a meeting, you applauded or booed 
according to your party affiliation. 
Maybe you even repeated some of 
the accusations yourself. After all, 
isn’t everything fair in politics? 

Perhaps so—at least the 1950 cam- 
paign gave that impression. But stop 
a minute. Go back to the statements 
above and put your own name into 
each sentence instead of the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Blank. How do they 


sound now? Is it still “just elec- 
tioneering?”’ 

The chances are that you 
rather not run for public office than 
family, 
open for attacks of this kind. And 
how would you face the prospect of 
being elected if you knew it meant 
your entire family, even down to the 


would 


to lay yourself, and your 


grandchildren, would be exposed to 
constant public carping about private 
affairs the way the Roosevelt family, 
for example, has been for twerty 
years, or the way the family of the 
mayor of your own town probably 
is exposed? 

You think you know 
ing to say from here on. Well, youre 


vhat I’m go- 


partly right. I am going to say that 
many good men like you, whose 
con- 


services in public office would 
tribute much to the 
are kept from running for office by 


the sort of malicious slander that lies 


common good, 


along the way. 

There are many good men in office. 
Not all have been deterred by the 
mud of the campaign. Some, with 
rare courage and dignity, have risen 


I will 


above it to prove greatness. 
moreover, that few people 


have you 


concede, 

take it 

known of a libel suit actually being 

taken to court as the result of a cam- 
° 9 m } 

paign? The loose charges and round- 


seriously—when 


house swings usually are forgotten, 
like the campaign promises of that 
candid candidate in Wyoming, Dan 
Reese, who advertised after his elec- 
tion as county commissioner: “All 
promises made in the heat of the 
campaign are hereby retracted; they 
are null and void and of no further 
value.” 

The casualness with which every- 
one regards the nastiness of our 
American campaigns is, in fact, one 
of the worst things about the situa- 
tion. If people took the campaign 
charges seriously enough to care 
about them, the whole picture would 
have changed long ago. It is a seri- 
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ous indictment of our collective sense 
of decency and fair play that we 
don’t care. 

It is not only an indictment of us, 
but it makes us all little 
stupid. We and 
sometimes vile, charges and say they 
And the 
electior that 
don’t. Then why make them? 


look a 


hear these grave, 


don’t make any difference. 
returns prove they 
The mud is thrown by just about 
Republican or Democrat, 
whether the 


everybody, 


candidate o1 


housewife, 
a no . ] _ . . 

office is senator or dog catcher. 
Look at these samples: 

Illi- 

“All 


om the Lucases, 
] 
I 


Campaigning for senator in 
Everett M 


the deviltry comes f1 


nols, Dirksen said 


he Trumans and the Barkleys, who 
ave such a lust for power they will 
do anything and everything to per- 
petuate themselves.” 

Meanwhile, Senator Scott W. Lucas 
“My opponent is 


record. If I had it, 


had this to say: 
ashamed of his 
I would be, too.” 

An outsider, 
fauver of 


Estes Ke- 
brought 


Senator 
Tennessee, was 
into the Illinois campaign because oi 
crime investigation 
The “Democrats for Dirksen” pub- 
lished an ad Kefauver as 
calling Dirksen “a truly great Amer- 
ican and one of our most able legis- 


interest in his 


quoting 


statesman” 
“makes a 


lators,’ a “top-notch 


and a who 
sreat contribution to the Congress.” 
Queried about the quotation, the 
senator explained the kind words 
away ina classic reply. He said the 
statement “evidently was one made 
several years ago when he [Dirksen] 
was leaving the House of Represen- 


congressman 


tatives because of illness.” 

The vice president himself did not 
hesitate to throw some names around 
in 1950. “Why don’t the Republicans 
come forward with a program and 
not try to confuse the people by call- 
ing certain Democrats names? I 
could calla few names, too, but I’ve 
got something good to talk about— 





Politicians efien resort te character-blackening in their frenzied attempts to 


win votes. This actually endangers our freedom because smear campaigns obscure 


the real issues and frighten good men away from public service. By EDWIN H. MAYNARD 








the record—instead of prowling in 
back alleys for dirt to throw at Re- 
publicans.” Alben Barkley forgot, 
evidently, that in the very same 
speech he already had found it nec- 
essary to dismiss the Republican 
program as “billingsgate and balder- 


dash.” 


Tue opposition had some nasty 
things to say about Senator Taft in 
Ohio and somebody had a tomato for 
him. Joseph T. (Jumpin’ Joe) Fer- 
guson said openly that Taft had 
spent or was ready to spend some 
$4,000,000 to “buy or steal the elec- 
tion.” Again, he called Taft “an 
American fascist.” 

Taft said that “The PAC has lied 
consistently about every vote I cast,” 
but labor headquarters put out a 
comic which, among other 
things, dragged in the race issue with 
an insinuation that Taft was anti- 
Negro 

An Indiana Republican, Paul Cyr, 
running for Congress, had his auto 
stolen and burned on November 4 
and he charged that he had been 
thrown out of a Gary meeting of 
labor union members when he tried 


be 0k 


to answer a speech by his opponent, 
Representative Ray J. Madden. 

In New York, Vincent Impellitteri 
ided his independent battle for the 
mayor's job with the accusation that 
Tammany was controlled lock, stock 
and barrel by Gambler Frank Cos- 
tello and that Ferdinand Pecora, the 
Tammany nothing 
but Costello’s mouthpiece This sort 
of talk led Walter Winchell to quip, 
The only dirty show in New York 
today is the election campaign.” 
meanwhile, was answering 


candidate, was 


Pecora 
Impellitteri’s invectives with charges 
that he was a “cowardly” pretende 
and that he had demanded four 
judgeships from Tammany as a price 
for staying out of the race. 

Another alleged price for staying 
out was the most widely advertised 
campaign smear in the country. It 
was the New York state affair over 
Hanley’s letter. Whispers, 

fathered by anti-Dewey 


Joe R 

evidently 
Republicans and Democrats, had it 
that Hanley, once slated to be the 
GOP candidate for governor, had 
been bought off by Dewey. Hanley, 
who was $30,000 in debt, had written 
in a personal letter a report on a 
conference with Dewey: “If I will 
consent to take the nomination to the 
US Senate, I am definitely assured 
of being able to clean up my finan- 
cial obligations within ninety days.” 
It leaked out and was told about. 
Hanley’s defense was that he had 


been in debt for twenty years after 
assuming $100,000 obligations for 
himself and his mother after failure 
of a bank in which they owned stock, 
that he was half-blind and worried 
about his future security. It won 
him much sympathy, but not the 
election. Dewey’s story was that no- 
body had offered to pay Hanley’s 
debts, but that if somebody had, it 
was no worse than when John J. 
Raskob helped Franklin D. Roosevelt 
with his debts in 1928. 

In Meigs County, Tennessee, the 
1950 campaign brought not only low 
politics, but low comedy. The two 
parties backed rival candidates in a 
high school football queen contest in 
the Decatur high school. Then a 
teacher accused the principal of us- 
ing his influence to get students to 
cast their one-cent votes for Annette 
Hipps, the Republican-backed candi- 
date. When that dispute boiled up 
into a near-riot, the county school 
board transferred the principal to a 
rural school, subsequently closed all 
schools in the county. Lost in the 
background were Walter White, Re- 
publican state representative for 
many years, and Mary Shadow, 
comely young Democrat who un- 
seated him two years ago. They were 
only the candidates. The most cogent 
comment came from Annette Hipps, 
who said, “To me it all seems very 
silly.” 

If the 1950 campaign was the dir- 
tiest in history, as was widely main- 
tained, it was not a phenomenon 
without precedent. This business was 
not even new when, more than a 
century ago, Henry Clay earned a 
reputation as a dirty campaigner in 
three vain tries for the presidency. 
A sample Clay statement from 1832: 
“If we fail [against Andrew Jack- 
son] it is because the power of cor- 
ruption is greater than the power of 
truth.” He was repaid generously in 
1844 when opponents spread _ tall 
tales of his drinking and gambling, 
of dueling, and even that he had 
been responsible for the death of 
Jackson’s beloved wife by smirching 
her character with slander. He was 
called a gossiper and hypocrite, and 
handbills were spread among Cath- 
olics claiming that Clay had con- 
gratulated anti-Catholics for burning 
churches. Newspapers published for 
German immigrants printed reports 
that he had threatened to “hang 
every Dutchman” and to force inter- 
marriage between Germans and 
Negroes. But in spite of all this, and 
of a less lurid Whig attempt to 
blacken the name of James K. Polk. 
historians say that the election 


turned not upon slander, but upon 
the issue of slavery—an issue that 
might better have been discussed 
more than the slander. 

It appears that the old-timers 
hurled mud that was more colorful, 
and perhaps more libelous, than that 
of today. To prove which campaign 
was actually the lowest would be a 
fruitless piece of research, however. 
The fact stands without challenge 
that things are pretty bad as of right 
now. The question worth looking 
into is what we are going to do 
about it. 

The only thing that will cure this 
long-present ailment is a widespread 
recognition of this campaign mud- 
slinging for the puerile nonsense that 
it is. We know that few people, can- 
didates or voters, take it seriously. 
We know that it does little to influ- 
ence elections, for hundreds of can- 
didates have won elections in spite of 
it. We know that both sides do it 
almost universally so that often the 
epithets cancel each other out. We 
know that low campaigning makes 
many men hesitate to run, and it is 
obvious that the level of our political 
life is seriously lowered by such 
goings-on. 

Most serious of all is the fact that 
low campaigning obscures the real 
issues. There are times, of course, 
when proved and documented accu- 
sations against the character of an 
unworthy candidate are, and ought 
to be, genuine campaign issues. But 
such cases are rare. The kind of 
charges usually made are not ex- 
pected to be proved. They are for- 
mulated rather with an eye to their 
hoped-for effect on the voters. But 
just as surely as a candidate can get 
his constituents interested in the 
name-calling, he can take the cam- 
paign out of the area of public issues 
and into the area of personalities. 


, 
[ue vorers who were treated to a 
major skirmish over Old Joe Han- 
ley’s financial and political disap- 
pointments were denied a forthright 
discussion of national issues and pol- 
icies at a terribly crucial moment in 
our history. The issue was not ob- 
scure in Ohio because Taft’s name is 
almost synonymous with his posi- 
tions on labor and_ international 
affairs, but the issues would have 
been obscured if the smear boys had 
had their way. 

From present prospects, the issues 
at stake in 1952 are not going to be 
any less grave than those of 1950. 
How about it? Will we be men 
enough then to stage campaigns on 
the points that matter? THE END 
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Freedom of 
expression bridges 


the gap between 





labor and 
management at Bell 


& Howell 





puts i 


URING HIS YEARS of service in 
World War II, Lieutenant 
| Charles H. Percy, USNR, had ample 
time to study the relationship be- 
tween officers and men. He gave a 
lot of orders, and he took as many. 
All too often he found he was left in 
the dark by his superior officers. And 
he realized that all too often the men 
he gave orders to were equally in 
the dark. There was a gap between 
the brass and the enlisted men that 
was as old as the Navy and wider 
than any battleship. In industry he 
had found the gap to be even wider. 
That gap was very much on his 
mind when he got out of uniform 





Where Democracy 


ain eight 


By DON WHARTON 


and went back to Chicago to work 
for his old firm, Bell & Howell, man- 
ufacturers of motion picture equip- 
ment. 

Chuck Percy’s boss was Joe Hec- 
tor McNabb, a hard-driving, blunt 
executive who ran a one-man com- 
pany. When McNabb asked him 
what he wanted to handle, Percy 
named, among other things, “person- 
nel, industrial relations.” He wanted 
to try to bridge the gap between 
labor and management. When Mc- 


Nabb died three later, the 


years 































our day 


Chuck Percy, left, president of 
Bell & Howell, gets along with his workers 
because he considers each 
important. Employees like Percy because he 
respects their integrity and judgment. 













board of directors, whose ages av- 
eraged sixty-six elected as 
president the boyish-looking, twen- 
ty-nine-year-old personnel-minded 
executive. Chuck Percy had 
gradually moving the firm toward 
more industrial democracy, but now 
he could open the throttle. The re- 
sult is that today Bell & Howell, with 
over 2000 employees, is one of our 


years, 


been 


finest examples of democracy at 
work in a factory. 

Everyone knows that—important 
as they are—high pension 
plans, hospitalization and clean fac- 
tory conditions are not enough. 
Workers 
something intangible 
called “the belonging.” 
Without this, a machinist is no dif- 
ferent from a machine. Some firms 
have it, some don’t. Bell & Howell 
has it, in high degree, all the way up 
and down the line. Chuck Percy 
hasn’t achieved this through any 
slick technique but through a firm 
adherence to certain principles, and 


wages, 


need, and should have, 
more — an 


sense of 


one of them 
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through courage in applying them to 
every phase of company life. One of 
these principles, perhaps the basic 
one, is that for employees and man- 
agement to have mutual respect they 
mutual understanding. 
are employees to under- 


must have 
gut hov 
tand unless the management pro- 
vides them with the facts? 

Percy saw this as his first point of 
attack. After his first meeting with 
tockholders he decided to have a 
similar meeting with employees. He 
was told it was futile, that most of 
the factory workers wouldn’t be in- 
terested, wouldn’t even come. But 
Percy had worked in the factory at 
twenty-five cents an hour while 
earning his way through college. He 
believed many employees wanted a 
chance to learn about their com- 
pany, and he invited all 2000, to- 
gether with members. of _ their 
families. On the night of the meeting 
Percy faced an audience of 3000. 
He gave 


holder’s re port, 


every employee a_ stock- 
discussed it in de- 
tail, talked frankly about profits, 
explained problems. the 
Was lacing and didn’t skip the 


Business was slipping 


company 


tough on 
| | ] ’ 

ght then, and he knew the com- 

pany would have to let at least a 

hundred employees go temporarily. 

He told them that, too. The company 

back 


promised to take everyone 


when business permitted—and they 
| : 


are back now. And the personnel de- 
partment made a survey of what 
companies were hiring then, helped 
place dozens in good jobs. 

This “Family Night,” now an an- 
nual affair, was just the beginning of 
the new know-more policy. To let 
more light in, Percy began holding 
monthly meetings with 
from foremen up, giving useful in- 


everyone 


formation which they could pass on 
to all employees. He suggested that 
all top executives go “back to school” 
for intensive courses in the com- 
pany’s business, ten hours a day for 
three days, and took the course him- 
self. Instead of addressing the annual 
report to the stockholders, he ad- 
dressed it: “To our Stockholders, 
Employees and Dealers.” And sent 
every one of them a copy. He began 
writing a column for the company 
newspaper—not a collection of free- 
enterprise platitudes, but realistic, 
factual discussions of the company’s 
business: how sales were going, why 
dealer discounts had been increased, 
why certain organization changes 
were made. 

Last summer Percy sent to all em- 
ployees at their homes a 2000-word 


letter on what effect the Korean War 
was having and would have on their 
company and their work. The letter 
contained detailed, specific answers 
to the kind of questions employees 
too often go around futilely asking 
one another. It also contained one 
paragraph which should be on the 
desk of every American doing war 
business with our government: “An 
attitude of loose spending will no 
more be tolerated now than at any 
other time. During World War II 
many companies took the attitude 
that ‘the government is paying all 
the bills—why worry about cost?’ It 
should not be forgotten that when 


part didn’t know how important it 
was—until Percy showed him the 
waiting projectors. He quickly 
caught up. 

Today the company’s know-more 
policy means no_ secrets except 
what’s going on in the experimental 
department. Employees know exact- 
ly where their work fits in. On a re- 
cent visit, when I interrupted work- 
ers turning out parts no bigger than 
a quarter and asked what the part 
was for, I received precise answers, 
even including the model number of 
the finished camera or projector. 
Finding machinists working on close 
tolerances—producing parts not to 








we say ‘the government’ we are, in 


effect, saying that we, the people of 


this country, its taxpayers, are pay- 
ing all the bills. It shall be your com- 
pany’s policy to produce military 
equipment at the lowest possible cost 
to our government.” 

Long before he became president, 
Percy was urging that workers be 
given more facts. Going through the 
factory one afternoon he encoun- 
tered two carpenters moving a pile 
of lumber and asked them why. They 
didn’t know. Their foreman had 
simply said, “Move it.” Percy imme- 
diately took the case to a vice-pres- 
ident and persuaded him that no em- 
ployee should be asked to follow or- 
ders blindly. “It does something to 
the man.” Also, the company loses 
by not using the employee’s knowl- 
edge and experience—and thereby 
the employee loses, too. This was 
demonstrated early in the last war 
when Percy found $300,000 worth of 
sound projectors for the Air Forces 
held up in the stockroom because 
each machine was waiting for one 
tiny part. The worker finishing that 


vary more than 3/1000ths of an inch 
in diameter—I asked, “Why so 
close?”’ The machinist walked across 
the room, got a part produced by 
another man and showed me how the 
two had. to fit together. 

Of the dozens of employees I 
talked with on the job and in their 
homes, not one ever referred to the 
management as “they.” The gap 
seems to be firmly closed. Recently 
cost accounting showed that one 
projector selling for more than $100 
was producing a profit of only eleven 
cents. The main trouble was pin- 
pointed on inefficient final assembly 
of the parts—done by ten men. In- 
stead of being given orders to “Speed 
up, fellows, this is it,” the ten men 
were asked to get together with their 
foreman. They were given all the 
facts and figures, handed the prob- 
lem, and asked to see what they 
could figure out. (Percy says he has 
“vet to see a man whose brain I don’t 
have respect for.”) The ten men 
worked on the problem with their 
foreman, spent two hours in Chuck 
Percy’s office, visited an assembly 
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line at another plant, and in three 
weeks increased their output twenty- 
seven per cent. 

The know-more policy works two 
ways, for management also needs to 
know more about problems of em- 
ployees. When Percy holds a meet- 
ing with foremen he finds out in ad- 
vance what they want discussed. 
And when an employee has been 
with the company six months he’s 
interviewed by a personnel super- 
visor, asked what he likes about the 
place, what he dislikes, what he sug- 
gests to improve policy. Anyone 
leaving is also interviewed—often 
with great profit. 





Large audiences turn out to hear Chuck 


Percy, above, explain the company’s 
policies and outline the business out- 
look. Bell & Hewell workers’ bring 


their families to these annual affairs. 


Percy says it’s not just big things 
that turn employees against a com- 
pany. At Bell & Howell little things 
get plenty of attention. Last year 
with Memorial Day falling on Tues- 
day the management saw a chance to 
have a four-day weekend by taking 
Monday off and making up for it the 
following Saturday. But the plan was 
not approved until endorsed by a 
majority of the employees. When the 
plant cafeteria was being repainted 
some months ago, various color 
charts were tacked up so the women 
employees could decide which they 
preferred. 

Last summer Percy had North- 
western University’s industrial man- 
agement department conduct a sur- 
vey of employee thinking about their 
jobs, working conditions and com- 
pany policies. Sixty different ques- 
tions were asked. They ranged from 
cafeteria prices to “Does your super- 
visor criticize you or bawl you out 
in the presence of fellow em- 
ployees?” There was no button-hol- 
ing of employees, no interviewing. 
The questionnaires were mailed to 
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home addresses. Employees could 
throw them away without anyone 
knowing or fill them out at leisure 
and mail them anonymously to a 
Northwestern mailbox. More than 
seven out of ten mailed them in. 
When the answers were tabulated 
and summarized by Northwestern, 
the management at Bell & Howell 
published the verdict in the company 
paper. The good and the bad were 
there in black and white for every 
employee to read. As a result of the 
poll the cafeteria management was 
changed, a new vacation system was 
installed, and _ stop-watch time 
studies were replaced by a new sys- 
tem of measuring individual produc- 
tion. 

The know-more program also in- 
cludes “merit-rating,’ a system 
which didn’t originate at Bell & 
Howell, but probably no company 
carries it further. Twice a year every 
employee (once a year every execu- 
tive) is rated by his immediate su- 
perior on such factors as quality of 
work, quantity, adaptability, job 
knowledge, dependability, teamwork. 
Hourly employees are merit-rated by 
their foremen, foremen by division 
heads, and on up to the top executives 
who are merit-rated by Percy who— 
in turn—is rated by two vice-presi- 
dents. The objective is not just to 
grade workers, but to help them get 
promotions and pay raises. After 
each worker is merit-rated, his su- 
perior sits down with him for twenty 
or thirty minutes, shows him how 
he’s scored on each factor, discusses 
why he’s high here, low there and 
points out areas of possible improve- 
ment. The interviews are informal, 
candid, constructive—two-way dis- 
cussions, with the worker invited to 
talk, question, get things off his 
chest. One executive asks everyone 
he interviews to “tell me if there’s 
something I’m doing that irritates 
you.” A foreman told me that before 
going over an employee's score he 
says, “When I’m through I want you 
to tell me what’s wrong with me— 
and I want it with the bark off.” Man 
after man on production lines and in 
the offices reports, “For the first time 
I knew exactly where.I stood.” A 
secretary said, “For the first time I 
learned what my boss really thought 
I was doing right and wrong.” A 
foreman said that most of the work- 
ers in his department “were at first 
skeptical, thought it silly, but now 
they would complain if not inter- 
viewed.” 

In one department an employee 
with a low base rate thought it was 
because the foreman didn’t like him. 


“How come I only make so much?” 
he blurted out. His foreman went 
over his scores, showed him he was 
high in every factor except quantity. 
“Improve that,” he said, “and your 
rate will go up.” It did. Two foremen 
profited from merit-rating inter- 
views with their supervisors. One 
was mechanically excellent, knew 
his field perfectly, but tended to be 
brusque with workers. He began 
working on that, and the turnover 
ine his department soon declined. An- 
other foreman, told he was over- 
supervising his workers and “treat- 
ing them like fourth graders,” began 
watching the tendency, whipped it, 
became an assistant manager. 

Several executives report that the 
merit-rating interviews have en- 
abled them to erase little personality 
foibles they never knew they had. 
One was careless about keeping his 
suits pressed and had a habit of run- 
ning his hand through his hair. An- 
other executive learned that he had a 
trick of looking out the window 
when answering a question. Anothe 
was unnecessarily hurrying fellow 
executives. Another learned that 
while good in his particular field, he 
had a too-scanty knowledge of cam- 
eras. (He bought a camera the next 
day.) As a further experiment in 
getting more understanding, Bell & 
Howell is now letting employees 
merit-rate themselves before coming 
to the interview with the person who 
officially merit-rates them. 

The employees’ recreation activi- 
ties are run by the employees, not 
the management. Plant 
completely in the hands of commit- 
tees made up of foremen and: work- 
ers, under whom the company has 
set new safety records. One measure 
of the sense of belonging is that more 
than a third of the employees have 


safety is 


participated in the company’s sug- 
gestion system. The company has 
never had a strike or a labor stop- 
page, the workers have never union- 
ized. They have no reason to. 


Wouar are tHE RESULTS of Chuck 
Percy’s policy? You can’t pin it all 
on the know-more program, but 
here’s what’s happened last year: 
company earnings were up, wages 
were up, and prices were down. That 
triple-play—an extra dividend for 
stockholders, an average of $300 
more pay for employees (plus a 
bonus and an extra bonus), and 
lower prices for customers—is at 
least partly the result of know-more. 
It is convincing proof that democ- 
racy in a factory can pay dividends 
to all concerned. THE END 





ward Muellor 


HE MAN in the chair trembled like 
T a little boy. Here, in the police 
squad room, he remembered the 
stories of what the cops did to silent 
suspects. He pictured the beating, 
the grilling, blinding lights and lack 
of food and water, as they would try 
to force from him the grisly truth— 
that ten hours before, he had mur- 
dered his wife. He wet his drying 
lips and trembled. 

What this killer actually had to 
fear was not just a rubber hose, or 
any other physical torture, but the 
new findings of psychology which 
have taught police to use tricks of 


Law officers are using psychology instead 


ef rubber hoses to make criminals confess their crimes, 


the mind and emotions to get at hid- 
den truth. He faced a weapon of the 
law far more formidable than any 
cop’s nightstick. Brawn and stamina 
might hold out against torture, but 
guilt cannot hide from the modern 
methods of police science. 

In most major cities, in state police 
departments, and especially in the 
FBI, the third degree is as outmoded 
as a crystal set, used today only by 
a sprinkling of backward officials, 
and sadists. Gone is the torture 
chamber, the brutal grilling, replaced 
by relentlessly accurate psychologi- 
cal technique. Modern science, with 


its new knowledge of the intricacies 
of the criminal mind, has revolution- 
ized American law enforcement. 

This murderer found the detec- 
tives friendly, willing for him to 
smoke, put his feet up, relax. To his 
surprise and contempt, they treated 
him much like any casual visitor. 
Over a container of coffee, he began 
to talk to them with complete self- 
assurance. 

Glibly he began to recite his alibi. 
The detectives sipped their coffee, 
and changed the subject. Time 
enough for business later. What did 
he think of the Yankees? He tried 
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By WILL OURSLER 


to get back to his story. He’d been 
driving around town. ... One detec- 
tive leaned back in his chair amiably, 
asked if he’d seen the fire on Forsyth 
Street while driving around. Had he 
seen the girl carried down the lad- 
der? 

The murderer nodded. Sure, he 
said, when the fire tied up traffic, 
he’d gotten out of his car to watch. 

A grim stare replaced the officer’s 
smile. “There was no fire last night.” 

The snare had been sprung. The 
“location trick,” now one of the high- 
ly developed psychological traps, had 
caught the man in the meshes of his 
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own alibi. With this method, now in 
wide vogue in American police de- 
partments, even a clever crook, on 
guard for trickery, cannot escape 
damning himself unless his alibi is 
true. More important still, an inno- 
cent person, no matter how terrified 
of the police, will never be tripped 
into seeming guilt. 

The old third-degree, with its 
medieval barbarity of torture—beat- 
ings, kickings, starvation—was a 
black scandal in America. To force 
confessions from suspects, cops met 
brutality with brutality. But the 
third degree was not only sadistic 
and inhumane, it was often wasted 
effort. Suspects talked—but there 
was no guarantee of the truth of 
their confessions; their statements 
would not hold up in court. The 
cruelty of third degree methods has 
in the past saved more than one man 
from the punishment he deserved, 
for the simple reason that an admis- 
sion under torture is invalid unde 
the law. The courts know that if you 
beat a man long enough, guilty or 
innocent he will say anything to gain 
a minute’s peace. To protect the in- 
nocent, the courts barred any con- 
fession obtained under duress—a 
term ranging in interpretation from 
actual violence to threats, or even 
to the use of overbright lights. The 
rubber hose was, in the long run, 
doing criminals more good _ than 
harm. But how else to make a man 
talk? 

The FBI found the answer. Using 
every technique of the modern lab- 
oratory from diaphanous mirror- 
windows to tests of perspiration and 
blood, from lie detectors to word- 
association tests, the FBI got their 
men—with no third degree. When 
they presented a confession to the 
court, not even the most determined 
defense lawyer could claim his client 
had been maltreated. Psychology, 
chemistry, every advance of scien- 
tific knowledge, were brought to 
bear on the criminal. Law enforce- 
ment officers across the country 
watched, skeptically at first, then 
with growing interest, as case after 
case stood up in courts and confes- 
sions were wrung from the toughest 
offenders. 

Spreading from the FBI down 
through the more advanced state and 
city police departments, right to the 
smallest towns, these new techniques 
of mind over suspect have made 
American law enforcement the most 
modern and effective in the world. 
Most police today are schooled in the 
latest psychological research, trained 
to recognize and utilize the person- 


ality characteristics of their suspects. 
Armed with new knowledge of the 
secret working of the mind, the deli- 
cate weights and balances of dis- 
torted emotional drives, they adapt 
their general techniques to the indi- 
vidual at hand. The case-hardened 
oldtimer, the shaky first offender, the 
stolid church-goer, the slum woman, 
all present different problems to be 
met with individual thought and 


care. 


Take, ror EXAMPLE, the lad brought 
in on suspicion of rifling the purses 
of women in his apartment house 
Detectives, checking quickly with 
police files, neighbors and the reg- 
ular cops on the beat, built up a pic- 
ture of the boy’s personality. His 
parents were seldom home, cared 
little for each other and less for him 
The boy had gotten into bad com- 
pany. Too young to be accepted by 
the street-corner gang he admired, 
he had set out to make them and 
the rest of the world see that he was 
someone to be reckoned with. It 
wasn’t enough to talk tough and ridi- 
cule the cops with the older boys. 
Money, he saw, was one sure key to 
popularity and power. If he could 
get money, and defy the law at the 
same time, more glory to him. So 
he stole, a little at first, and spent the 
money on cigarettes to hand out 
carelessly on the corner. Later, just 
before the disappearance of larger 
sums from his neighbors’ purses, the 
boy had been heard talking about 
getting a hot rod. 

Brought before the investigator in 
the police station, he was proud and 
jeering as he said he knew nothing 
about the thefts. Coolly, he spieled 
off an alibi. The investigator ac- 
cepted five lying answers. Then he 
stood up, looked at the boy with con- 
tempt, and ordered: “Take that bum 
away. I don’t even want to talk to 
him. He’s wasted enough of my 
time!” 

The boy looked bewildered. His 
street-corner cronies had _ never 
spoken of this possibility. A detec- 
tive led him to another room, gave 
him a comic book, and went to his 
own desk. The boy shifted uneasily 
on the bench. The detective con- 
tinued working. The big clock ticked 
on. The edges of the comic book 
grew frayed in the boy’s fingers. 
Then he cleared his throat. “I’d— 
say, I want to talk to that guy. He’s 
got to listen to me. Tell him I’ve got 
a right—” 

The detective shrugged, opened 
the door into the other room, spoke 

(See THE THIRD DEGREE page 44) 











North and Seuth Carolina are united by the ties 


of histery., geography and industry. 


A pair of Queens 
in Kiwants 


By TEENUS CHENEY 
> ! bre rent, 
Kiwanis Club of Salisbury, North Carolina 


THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. II 


OO’ OF THE age-old questions ol 
Dixieland concerns what the 
eovernor of North Carolina said to 
the governor of South Carolina. If 
you were to ask a dozen people In 
either state what took place in this 
historic conversation, you'd prob- 
ably eet twelve different answers. In 
Kiwanis, however, when the gover- 
nor of North Carolina talks to the 
governor of South Carolina, he needs 
must speak with himself. For the 


outer borders of the two states serve 


also as the boundaries of the Caro- 
linas District, consisting of nine divi- 
sions, seven ol which are in North 


Carolina. The patriarchs of Kiwanis 


Code aint 
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Above, this huge moss-draped live oak in 
the Magnolia Gardens, Charleston, South 
Carolina, is a symbol of the South. Right is 
the interior of a cotton mill at Salisbury, 
North Carolina. Textile manufacturing is 
an important industry in the Carolinas, 





International in charge of districting 
acted wisely in linking the two to- 
gether, for they follow a_ strong 
parallel geographically, historically, 
industrially and socially. Their com- 
bination thus was a natural. 

Both are members of that select 
group known as the Original Thir- 
teen States so they are rich in 
colonial lore and steeped in southern 
tradition. Dominant figures of the 
distant past trod upon Carolina soil 
in profusion. Among them were the 
emissaries of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whose attempts to populate the new 
world resulted in the long-famed 
“Lost Colony,” America’s oldest 
mystery. It was here that the first 
white child was born in the western 
hemisphere. Every American school- 
kid knows her today as Virginia 
Dare. George Washington visited 
both states during his first term as 
President. Daniel Boone, still the 
heroic model of many a_ pioneer- 
spirited lad, spent twenty-two years 
of his life at Salisbury in North Car- 
olina. His hideout cave, a self-de- 
vised shelter from warring Indians, 
remains intact for visitors to see. 

Three Presidents first saw the light 
of day in the Carolinas. James K. 
Polk and Andrew Johnson were born 
Tarheels, and both born at Raleigh. 
The third native son who occupied 
the White House was Andrew Jack- 
son. Historians have experienced se- 
rious difficulties locating the exact 
place of his birth. The fact long has 
been established that it was near the 
dividing line, with the result that 
each state claims him as her own. 

In more modern times, South 
Carolina has produced such stalwart 
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statesmen as Bernard M. Baruch and 
Jimmie Byrnes. 

Four significant battles of the Rev- 
olution—Kings Mountain, Cowpens, 
Moore’s Creek and Guilford Court- 
house—were fought in the Carolinas, 
while the opening shot of the Civil 
War was fired on Fort Sumter in 
Charleston Harbor. Few states suf- 
fered more serious damages from the 
War Between the States than did 
these two. Many areas were left in 
utter ruins, and oldtimers, even to- 
day, tell weird tales of the recon- 
struction period and its attendant 
hardships. But the hazardous expe- 
riences tended to develop a strength 
of .character and a hardiness which 
served them well in later years, as 
both commonwealths made_ rapid 
strides toward the industrial leader- 
ship of the South. 

Geographically the two run on an 
even keel. Each is divided into three 
distinct areas—the mountains, the 
Piedmont section and the coastal 
plains. Each unit is a separate entity 
within itself, with its own differences 
in customs, commerce and people. 

It has been said that a person 
could spend a lifetime of summers 
in the Carolinas and never see all 
their scenic wonders which await his 
eye. This is especially true of the 
mountains, where great peaks tower 
skyward near lakes of unmatched 
beauty, interspersed with caverns 
and rivers replete with waterfalls. 
The Great Smoky Mountains Nation- 
al Park, whose 202,000 acres are half 
in North Carolina and half in Ten- 
nessee but touch the border lines of 
both South Carolina and Georgia, at- 
tracts one-and-a-half million tour- 


Left, floodlights illuminate the 
the Wright Brothers flew their 





ists annually, making it the most 
popular natural playground in the 
land. No less than six peaks rise to 
heights of more than six thousand 
feet, headed by Mount Mitchell, 
whose 6684 feet make it the highest 
point in eastern America. It is a part 
of one of ten state parks in North 
Carolina, while the Palmetto State 
to the south has a total of nineteen. 

Though Tarheelia may have an 
edge on her southern sister in moun- 
tainous beauty, South Carolina 
stands unchallenged among all the 
states of the Atlantic seaboard in the 
important matter of beach resorts. 





granite pylon at Kitty Hawk. North Carolina, where 
first plane back in 1903. Above, the spectacular view 
; from Chimney Rock at Lake Lure in western North Carolina is a sample of the rugged 

mountain scenery to be found in the highlands area of North and South Carolina. 


They dot the coastline from one end 
to the other, the largest being Myrtle 
Beach near Conway, which happens 
also to be the nearest ocean beach 
to Chicago. Unnumbered thousands 
visit these seashore spots in a season 
that extends from early April 
through October. Here the most 
ardent fisherman’s most voluminous 
desires may be amply satisfied in 
rivers, inlets or in the mighty At- 
lantic itself. 

The huntsman, too, finds a haven 
for his highest ambitions in various 
spots throughout the Carolinas. 
Ranging from migratory waterfowl 
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along the coast to big game in the 
wilderness of the Great Smokies, the 
avid hunter may try his skill on deer, 
boar or bear, with smaller animals 
and grouse thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Fox-hunts likewise are a pop- 
ular pastime, with field trials held in 
season at such well-known places as 
Pinehurst Southern Pines and 
Sedgefield in North Carolina and at 
Aiken and Camden in Palmettoland. 
Aiken also enjoys the distinction of 
being the polo capital of the nation, 
while the Pinehurst-Southern Pines 
sector has more golf courses than any 
comparable area anywhere. 

In recent years the two-state dis- 
trict has come into its own in organ- 






Football has become a 
major attraction. Massive stadiums 
are found in no less than six colleges 
and universities, all of which are 
filled to capacity many times during 
the season’s height. Long overlooked 
by the All-America selectors, some 
eighteen players have reached first- 


ized sports 


team status in the past decade and a 
half, often as members of nation- 
al championship contender teams. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. photo 


Above, polo players take part in a thrill- 
ing match in Aiken, South Carolina, 
the city which has been called the polo 
capital of the North American continent. 
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Atlantic Coast Line R. R. photo 
Above, workers crop tobacco in South 
Carolina. North and South Carolina are 
the major tobacco producing area in 
America. Right, buyers at an auction 
listen to a tobacco auctioneer’s chant, 
























North Carolina State’s prominence 
in national basketball 
known to all. And just watch the 
Wolfpack this year! 

While Class B is the highest league 
represented, it is an undisputed fact 
that North Carolina leads all states, 
regardless of size, in the total num- 
ber of teams in organized baseball. 
As for the major leagues, the Caro- 
linas dare any other pair of states in 
the entire Union to show more native 
sons on major rosters as active play- 


circles is 


ers. Texans and Californians will 
please take note. 

The Carolinas abound in small 
towns. The only city of more than 
a hundred thousand is Charlotte in 
North Carolina, near the southern 
line. A progressive municipality of 
nation-wide recognition, Charlotte 
has no peer in the Southeast as a dis- 
tributing center. Factories are preva- 
lent there, too, with textiles far in the 
lead in this regard. 

The textile industry, in truth, 
heads all others both in employees 
and in dollar volume. With the Pied- 
mont section containing most of the 
plants, it is not at all uncommon for 
towns of less than a thousand to have 
one or more cotton mills employing 
around five hundred people. An ap- 













































preciable percentage of these are 
branch plants of northern concerns, 
but a comfortable majority are lo- 
cally owned and stand as a tribute 
to the enterprise and the foresight 
of those sturdy pioneers who learned 
the hard way through the so-called 
reconstruction era that the South 
must rely upon its own resources for 
a place in the commercial sun. Their 
reasoning that manufacture should 
be near the source of raw materials 
proved sound. This has been evi- 
denced by the migration to Dixieland 
of numerous textile factories which, 
combined with local ingenuity, long 
since established the Southland as 
the textile pivot of the world. And 
among textiles in the South, the 
Carolinas have a commanding lead. 
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Carolina News Bureau photo 
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There are many attractive places 

along the coasts of both the Carolinas. 
Below is a scene at Folly Beach, which is 
about twelve miles from Charleston. 











a&> be appreciated the more when it is warded to the extent of making this and patience are required to grow 
realized that of less than 25,000,000 the world’s largest wool blanket fac- and prepare it for market. It forms 
cotton spindles in the United States, tory. A new venture in the field a significant segment of the farmer’s 
more than 12,000,000 are in the two the DuPont Orlon mill in Camden, revenue in both states, but the proc- 
Carolinas. South Carolina. Still in the experi- essing and manufacture are confined 
Finished textiles constitute an im- mental stage, this promising syn- mainly to the Old North State. Enor- | 
portant share of manufacture in the thetic fibre seems destined to mous factories are situated at Dur- } 
two states, with North Carolina lead- become a textile must which will ham, Winston-Salem and Reidsville, 
ing all states in the production of withstand sunlight, water and other where all types of tobacco products 
seamless hosiery. Other Tarheel elements of nature. It is quite pos- are made and packaged. Outside 
firsts include towels by Cannon, sible that Kiwanians everywhere competition from other forms may 
whose Kannapolis plants make more soon may be wearing summer suits exceed North Carolina, but in ciga- 
household textiles than any other of Orlon and working behind awn-_ rette production she tops the world. 
factory on earth. At Elkin four gen- ings of the same material, which well Three hundred and fifty-two billion 
erations of the Chatham family have may be almost indestructible. were marketed in the United States 
‘ been making woolen cloth since the Next to cotton comes tobacco as_ from Tarheel factories in 1949, with 
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The magnitude of the operation may 1860’s. Their efforts have been re- the most important crop. Much labor : 
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unknown billions more for export. 
Furniture is still another industry 

focuses national attention 
the With steady 
progress through the past quarter- 
century the Tarheel State has risen 
to first place in the production of 
wooden furniture. Thousands 
thus employed in High Point, Lenoir, 
The ymasv ille, Conover, Asheboro, 
Drexel, Lexington, North Wilkes- 
boro and West End. All types, from 
doll furniture to dining room and 
parlor suites, are included, with ship- 
daily to all Kiwanis 
Exports to 
Europe and South America are sub- 
South Carolina, too, has a 
sizeable this manufacture. 
The leading centers there are Cam- 
and Green- 


which 


upon Carolinas. 


are 


ments going 


districts and far beyond. 


stantial 


slice of 


den, Columbia, Sumte1 


Caldwell Withers photo 


Above, cadets parade at The Citadel, famous 
military academy located in South Carolina. 
At the right is the old St. Michael’s Church, 
one of the historical places in Charleston. 


Above is the majestic chapel at Duke 
University. The Gothic-type structure, 
made from North Carolina rock and 
Indiana limestone, accommodates 2200 
worshippers. It dominates the campus 
and the surrounding community. 


ville. Though she entered the field 
much later than her northern neigh- 
bor, the Palmetto State is gaining 
steadily, and this phase of manufac- 
turing activity has become an inte- 
gral part of her basic economy. 

Among the lesser industries, paper 
is making progress in the district. As 
you read these lines you may have on 
your desk a letterhead made in Can- 
ton, you may be smoking a cigarette 
wrapped in paper from Ecusta and 
drinking from a Dixie cup which had 
its origin in that South Carolina 
city known as Darlington. 

Educationally, the two Carolinas 
doff their hats to nobody else in all 
the South. It is here that North 
Carolina claims another first. For 
the world’s largest bus system is op- 
erated by the state, using 5500 buses 
to transport 380,000 children to pub- 
lic schools daily. But it is in the 
realm of higher education that both 
place their deepest pride. Each has 
her own “Big Four,” supplemented 
by numerous smaller colleges. 

South Carolina’s educational seri- 


Louis C, Williams photo 


ousness has resulted in her posses- 
sion of the highest percentage of 
college graduates of all the forty- 
eight states. The state university in 
midtown Columbia is the largest, and 
offers courses in all the leading pro- 
fessions. Chartered in 1801, it was 
the first university to be wholly 
state-supported and state-controlled. 
The proposed new demonstration 
school under the Department of Edu- 
cation gives promise of becoming 
foremost in the South. Clemson Col- 
lege at Clemson, whose textile re- 
search stands number one in the na- 
tion, and Furman University at 
Greenville rank high among institu- 
tions of their size throughout the 
land. And in The Citadel, known as 
the “West Point of the South” at 
Charleston, is found a _ state-sup- 
ported military college which has 
made a noteworthy contribution to 
the military might of American his- 
tory. Many a topflight general re- 
ceived his training at this seaside in- 
stitution whose existence dates back 
to 1842. Winthrop College at Rock 
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Hill is the largest women’s college in 
the South. 

North Carolina’s top quartet con- 
sists of the state university at Chapel 
Hill, Duke University at Durham, 
State College in Raleigh and Wake 
Forest College at Wake Forest, a 
Baptist school which is scheduled to 
move to Winston-Salem within five 
years to a greatly enlarged campus 
with improved facilities. The Bow- 
man Gray College of Medicine, a 
branch of Wake Forest, already is es- 
tablished in Winston-Salem. Caro- 
lina was the first state university to 
open its doors to students, the year 
being 1793. The South’s only plan- 
etarium is there, and it is one of the 
most complete in the western hemi- 
sphere. The long-established phar- 
macy school, plus the addition of the 
new four-year medical school, the 
400-bed hospital and the school of 
dentistry will serve to augment 
Chapel Hill’s high standing as a 
dominant health center. 

Twelve miles east in Durham 
stands Duke University, enlarged 
from Trinity College in 1924 by the 
late James B. Duke, whose millions 
make it the eighth in the land in en- 
dowment. A well-balanced univer- 


sity, Duke enjoys top rating in her 
graduate schools, in law, divinity and 


engineering. Far-famed for supe- 
riority in the medical sciences, the 
Duke hospital, college of medicine 


and school of nursing constitute a 
medical center unsurpassed in the 
South. The State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering has no peer 
within a radius of five hundred miles. 
Her sons may be found in high posts 
among many leading industrial es- 
tablishments everywhere. The State 
College for Women in Greensboro is 
a branch of the university and is the 
largest girls’ school in North Caro- 
lina. 

Proof that both the Carolinas go 
for higher education in a big way is 
found in the fact that each has many 
smaller colleges, with a total of forty- 
eight in both states. 

The visitor to the Carolinas will 
find more than 6,000,000 folks to wel- 
come him. Of these, 6700 are mem- 
bers of ninety-seven Kiwanis clubs, 
showing a slight margin of average 
membership above _ International’s 
sixty-five. Five of the 
noblest sons have served as Interna- 
tional officers. Beginning with Tom 
Arnold in 1921, other trustees have 
been Charlie Gold in 1924, Jim Lynch 
in 1932 (vice-president in 1935-37), 
Ralph Barker in 1940 and Dr. Charlie 
Armstrong, who was a trustee 1943- 
46, vice-president 1946-47 and pres- 
ident 1947-48. Charlie Armstrong 
has been a Kiwanis stalwart since his 
early days as a charter member of 
the Salisbury club in 1920. He gained 
a wide reputation for his under- 


district’s 


N. Carolina News Bureau photo 


privileged child work in that club. 
Child health camps are numerous 
throughout the Carolinas, and in the 
past two years the clubs of the dis- 
trict have given active support to 
National Kids’ Day, the program 
launched by Kiwanian Jimmie Fid- 
ler. 

The district ranks second in In- 
ternational in the number of Key 
Clubs, with Winston-Salem holding 
the record for having founded the 
greatest number. The club’s figure 
stands for the twelve, 
though there may be more before 
these words are read. 

A rigid rotation policy exists re- 


nonce at 


garding the selection of the district 
governor. The 1950 choice was Dr. 
Orin Crow of Columbia, dean of the 
school of education at the University 
of South Carolina. He was succeeded 
by Joe Chiott, an Asheville realtor 
and a very able executive. The one 
to follow Joe is wholly undeter- 
mined, but you may safely bet your 
boots that he will be from the eastern 
half of North Carolina. In 1953 an- 
other sandlapper will hold the post. 

Thus, briefly, you have the story 
of the Carolinas District, a portion 
of International whose head stands 
high in pardonable pride for worthy 
achievements, a district comprised 
solely of two sister states of the 
Southland—the Twin Queens of Ki- 


wanis. THE END 


Left, square dancing is popular in the Carolinas, 
where much of America’s folk music originated, The 
picture shows the Cramerton Square Dance Team, 


which 


is one of the best. 


Above, Stoll’s alley in 


Charleston reflects the quiet, colonial atmosphere 
that still lingers in some sections of this old city. 











Our Key Clubs are in Danger! 


N THE ARTICLE, “Service Can Be 
| Rendered,” which appeared in 
the November issue of this magazine, 
it was shown how the organization 
and growth of Key Clubs was 
brought about at the specific request 
and continued desire for such an 
activity by the school men them- 
elves. It is evident from the many 
unsolicited endorsements written by 
educators who have worked with a 
Key Club that 
exists today. To carry this a step 
further, Samuel J. Gray, a _ high 
school teacher, learned when writing 
his master’s thesis, entitled “Key 
Clubs and Their Work,” that eighty- 
two per cent of the principals with 
Key Clubs felt that this activity “was 
very valuable to their schools.” 
Twelve and one-half per cent were 
uncertain due to the newness of the 
club, and only one-half of one per 
cent found it of little value. 

In the face of all this popular senti- 
ment on the part of school authorities 
who have firsthand knowledge of 
the Key Club, it seems strange to 
say that 1951 may be a crucial year 
for Key Clubs. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is a fact. In March, a con- 


this same feeling 


test committee composed of six men 
who have never seen a Key Club 
function will set forth a recom- 
mendation which, if adopted, will 
threaten the existence of the Key 
Club organization in twenty states. 
If this idea succeeds, the Key Club 
movement will be hamstrung in 
America’s heartland, and the pa- 
ralysis may spread throughout the 
Should this happen, 
the most promising leadership-for- 
youth service that Kiwanis has in- 
augurated will cease to exist 

This alarming threat is not vague 
and distant; it will soon become a 
reality unless Kiwanians and edu- 
cators who understand and endorse 
this program make their feelings 
known. The North Central Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools will decide 
at its meeting this March whether 
high school principals in its twenty- 
state area should prohibit all organ- 
izations not directly related to class 


work. This means that Hi-Y and 4-H 


entire nation 
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By J. A. RANEY 
Trustee, Kiwanis International 


Chairman, International Board Committee 
on Kiwanis Youth Organizations 


would be discontinued, as well as 
Key Clubs. 

Most of the high school principals 
who belong to the North Central 
Association are in favor of extra- 
curricular organizations for students, 
and some educators have already 
declared that they will continue 
sponsoring Key Clubs even if the 
recommendation is adopted by NCA, 
for the men who have seen Key 
Clubs at work invariably become 
enthusiastic supporters. But the 
North Central Association holds the 
formidable power of accreditation 
for college, and many principals 
would not want to go against an 
anti-Key Club resolution passed by 
NCA because without NCA endorse- 
ment, a high school’s graduates are 
not recognized by many of the 
largest colleges. This means that the 
proposed ban would smother the Key 
Club movement in twenty states. 

But why should there be any con- 
troversy if many members of the 
North Central Association are in 
favor of Key Clubs? Don’t the edu- 
cators realize that the ban would 
tend to curtail the school interest of 
powerful community organizations— 
the very same groups on which the 
school men depend for public sup- 
port? 

Apparently the contest committee 
has not considered this aspect, nor 
the fact that those principals who 
have this activity serving their 
schools want it to be continued. 
There is no other explanation for the 
fact that the proposed recommenda- 
tion was not rejected a long time ago. 

Since the question was raised in 
1948, the office of Key Club Inter- 
national has been flooded with letters 
from NCA members and other edu- 
‘ators who stated their enthusiastic 
support for the Key Club ideal. 
Many of these letters sharply criti- 
cized the association for its attitude, 
and almost to a man, educators com- 


menting on the proposed Key Club 
ban have shuddered at the thought 
of alienating the leaders of their 
communities. So the trouble comes 
not from the rank and file, but from a 
small adamant group. 

Arthur Laws of Avon Park, Ohio 
and Dr. John Young of Mishawaka, 
Indiana started the opposition to Key 
Clubs back in 1948. Although neither 
of these men had ever seen a Key 
Club at work, both made the fol- 
lowing criticisms: 1) Key Club 
membership is not open to all stu- 
dents. 2) Establishment of Key Clubs 
might lead to establishment of sim- 
ilar youth groups sponsored by other 
service clubs. 3) Key Clubs might 
become pressure groups within the 
schools, demanding special privileges 
for the minority. 4) Work done by 
Key Clubs is already being accom- 
plished by other organizations within 
the school. 

These complaints were not di- 
rected to Kiwanis International or 
to Key Club International, but were 
sent instead to the Ohio District Key 
Club committee. The criticisms were 
forwarded from the Ohio District to 
J. Frank McCabe, director of Key 
Club International, and he began 
corresponding with Laws and Young 
in an effort to arrange a meeting at 
which differences could be discussed. 
Perhaps “write” would be a more 
appropriate word than “correspond,” 
because neither of the critics an- 
swered any of Frank’s letters, or the 
letters sent by other Kiwanians in- 
terested in straightening out the mis- 
understanding. 

Young took his complaints directly 
to the North Central Association and 
recommended that NCA adopt an 
outright ban on Key Clubs through- 
out the twenty-state NCA territory. 
Although NCA made no decision at 
the time, Dr. Carl G. F. Franzen, 
director of education for the State of 
Indiana, was influenced enough by 
Young’s objections to recommend 
that all high school principals in 
Indiana hold off sponsoring Key 
Clubs until NCA had decided one 
way or the other. 

Thus began the movement to take 
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A handful of men who 

do not understand Key Club 
may throttle the Kiwanis 
youth organization in 


twenty states. 


away from high school principals the 
right to judge for themselves wheth- 
er a Key Club should be established 
in their own schools. The policy of 
let-each-principal-decide - for - him = 
self has characterized the growth of 
Key Clubs ever since the first one 
was formed in 1925. Key Club en- 
thusiasts have said many times that 
not every school needs a Kiwanis 
youth organization. It is a fact that 
the Key Club movement has grown 
as a result of its merit in those 
schools where principals thought that 
service could be rendered. There has 
been no high-pressuring connected 
with the growth of Key Clubs; Key 
Clubs have won their way in 864 
schools because 864 principals were 
convinced that a youth organization 
sponsored by Kiwanis would be a 
good thing. 

We of Kiwanis believe that this is 
the most reasonable way of further- 
ing the Key Club ideal. We think it 
would be absurd to try to force every 
high school principal in a Kiwanis 
community to establish a Key Club. 

But NCA’s anti-Key Club men 
take the opposite view. These men 
think it is perfectly proper to say, 
“Thou Shalt Not!” to every high 
school principal in twenty states. 


Compromise Offered 


From the beginning, the Key Club 
opponents have rejected efforts made 
by Kiwanis International, other NCA 
members and Key Club Internation- 
al to end the controversy through 
reasonable compromise. When some 
NCA members said they were op- 
posed to Key Clubs because the Key 
Club convention took students away 
from classes during the school year, 
Kiwanis agreed that this was a jus- 
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tifiable complaint. So we changed the 
convention date to late in June. But 
then the group complained that the 
Key Club’s oratorical and achieve- 
ment report contests (carried on 
within the organization only) were 
not proper. When Kiwanis indicated 
they would eliminate these contests, 
the committee was still not satisfied 
and decided to set up the recom- 
mendation mentioned. 

The late J. Belmont Mosser, dur- 
ing his term as International presi- 
dent, suggested to the North Central 
Association that NCA officers meet 
with a committee of Kiwanis educa- 
tors who understood the _ school 
administrators’ problems as well as 
the Key Club program. Such a 
meeting was never arranged. Nearly 
one year later, International Secre- 
tary O. E. Peterson repeated the 
offer. Once again the offer was not 
accepted. 


Same Questions Repeated 


Three times J. Frank McCabe and 
Carroll R. West, assistant secretary 
of Kiwanis International, attended 
meetings of the contest committee 
which was “studying” the Key Club 
problem. Three times Carroll and 
Frank were requested to give the 
same presentation. Three times the 
staff representatives of Kiwanis In- 
ternational were asked the same 
questions by the same men. Always, 
identical objections were raised, de- 
spite the fact that complete answers 
had already been given. 

In answer to the first complaint 
(that membership in Key Clubs is 
restricted), the North Central Asso- 
ciation was reminded that every 
organization makes some qualifica- 
tions for membership. Anyone famil- 
iar with Key Clubs knows that any 
truly interested boy can become a 
member if he’s willing to work hard 
at his studies and if he develops 
those personality traits that win 
friends. Getting into a Key Club is 
similar to making the school football 
team—most boys can if they’re will- 
ing to work hard and discipline 
themselves. 

In making this youth leadership 
training program available to any 
interested boy the Kiwanis purpose 
has always been completely unsel- 
fish. It is not now nor has it ever been 
the intention to build future Ki- 
wanians from these Key Club boys. 
No records of the members’ names 
nor of their activities are kept after 
they have left high school. In short, 
the Key Club is an activity avail- 
able to all, with no strings attached. 

The second objection to Key Clubs 


was that other service clubs might 
set up high school organizations 
similar to the Key Club. The other 
major service organizations have 
indicated that they are not planning 
to sponsor youth groups of this type. 
And if they were, would that be bad? 
Would it be dangerous to have two 
or three groups within a high school 
competing to keep the school cleaner, 
to spur students to greater scholastic 
achievement and to promote keenet 
interest in school affairs? 

The third complaint was that Key 
Clubs might become pressure 
groups, working for the minority in- 
terest. True, this might happen. But 
so far it has not. In practice, just the 
opposite has taken place; Key Clubs 
have provided high school principals 
with a chance to build public sup- 
port for the school among the leaders 
of the community. Working closely 
with the principal to help the Key 
Club function, Kiwanians learn 
much about the problems faced by 
educators. 

Objection number four is_ that 
work the Key Clubs might do is al- 
ready being accomplished by other 
student organizations. If all the work 
is being done by other groups, 
there’s no need for a Key Club. But 
principals of 864 high schools have 
said that problems in their schools 
need solving, and have established 
Key Clubs for this purpose. 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that 
principals should decide for them- 
selves whether a Key Club can be 
useful? Doesn’t the principal of each 
high school know more about its 
needs than the distant contest com- 
mittee of the North Central Associa- 
tion? 

School Problems Are Local 

We feel that there is definite need 
for the North Central Association, 
but it should concern itself with 
academic questions such as the qual- 
ifications for teachers and the nature 
of high school curricula—these can 
and should be controlled by a re- 
gional authority. It is practical to set 
up a uniform system of standards in 
these matters, but we don’t believe 
that NCA was formed to decide for 
its members how they should solve 
problems that differ from school to 
school. 

We men of Kiwanis believe that 
community problems should be 
solved on the local level. We dislike 
the impersonal, often uninformed 
restriction of some authority which 
does not understand our particular 
problems. This is why we as an or- 

(See KEY CLUBS page 55) 
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+ pms ON city streets, in public 
parks and on your front lawn are 
a priceless heritage commonly taken 
for granted. But when they begin to 
die, a community is shocked into 
sudden realization of how valuable 
shade trees are. The loss becomes 
a tragedy. 

This is exactly what happened in 
Springfield, Illinois, where nearly 
four thousand elms died of elm 
phloem necrosis, a virus disease. A 
total of 3771 elms that had died 
within the space of a few years were 
felled and hauled away. [See “Op- 
eration Timber,” The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, September 1950.] 

Until the dead trees were gone, 
nobody had realized how many 
beautiful arboreal giants had been 
lost. There was scarcely a_ block 
which did not have at least one dead 
elm, and on many streets all the 
elms were dead. 

This tragedy is being repeated in 


in 


By O. W. SPICER 


President, F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert 


Company 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Stamford, Connecticut 


community after community where 
trees are neglected and lethal dis- 
eases strike with suddenness. Yet 
this sort of thing can be avoided. 
The fault lies in neglect, and in the 
unwise planting in the community 
of one variety of shade tree to the 
exclusion of others. 

A century or two ago thoughtful 
New Englanders planted American 
elms and sugar maples to cast a 
canopy of shade over their streets, 
village greens and homes. 

As the pioneers moved westward, 
they took elm seedlings with them 
and planted them in the towns they 
built. It was the tree of their fore- 
fathers, and it became a favorite with 
each succeeding generation. The elm 
not only was ideal as a street tree 
because its branches met across the 
road in a high vaulted arch, but it 
collected rich human associations 
about it. 

Trees, however, are mortal, and 


the vicissitudes which they encounter 
multiply with civilization. Towns 
grow into cities. The soil in which 
trees sink their feet becomes ex- 
hausted; no forest mulch replenishes 
it as in the olden days. Sewers, road- 
ways and sidewalks compete with 
roots for space. Smoke and dust 
settle on leaves and the trees have 
difficulty in breathing. 

Gradually the trees lose their vi- 
tality. Then diseases move in and go 
on a rampage. 

The fungus Dutch elm disease was 
the first to strike the street elms of 
New England. Then the virus phloem 
necrosis began racing across the 
Midwest. Now 
scourge is beginning to plague tree 
owners—oak wilt which is spreading 
at the rate of approximately fifty 


another arboreal 


miles a year. 

In many eastern states a blight is 
becoming prevalent on sycamore or 
plane trees. Verticillium wilt is tak- 
ing a toll of maple trees. Both tree 
diseases and insects which attack 
trees are on the increase. 

Does this mean that our shade 
trees are eventually doomed? Not 





at all! But it must awake every one 
of us to the value of our trees, and 


the necessity of a sound tree plant- 
ing plan. 

The one mistake to avoid is plant- 
ing an entire community with one 
kind of tree. Some towns are planted 
wholly to Norway maples. Others 
to sycamores. Still others to elms 
and oaks. 

Substitute variety for uniformity 
to avoid a general decimation should 
a particular disease strike a single 
species. There is beauty in tree 
diversity. 

In one midwest city within the 
space of a few blocks there are 
Scotch elm, sugar maple, American 
elm, tulip tree, ash, beech, horse- 
chestnut, oak, dogwood, sycamore 
and linden. From the unfolding of 
the buds in spring until the last 
autumn leaf flutters down, there are 
various shades and tints of green 
and a riot of fall colors. Even in win- 
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ter the tracery of the twigs and the 
pattern of the bark offer a wide 
gamut of beauty that would be lost 
were all the trees of the same species. 

What trees should you choose to 
plant along your streets? By all 
means plant elms and oaks and syca- 
mores, even though they are subject 
to disease. The surest way to lose 
our American elms, for example, is 
not to plant them. 

But the best rule to follow is to 
plant those trees which are native to 
your community. A redwood tree 
never has been successfully trans- 
planted outside California. A red 
pine which prefers a northern clime 
should not be taken to the Midsouth. 

Street trees should be able to adapt 
themselves readily to a new location. 
They should develop with branches 
well out of the way of vehicular traf- 
fic without distorting the characteris- 
tic form of their species. They should 
not have exceptionally far-reaching 
roots that will clog sewer pipes or 
push up sidewalks. They should have 
a moderate density of foliage 
enough to give shade and enough to 
allow sunlight to filter through to 


Always plant several kinds of shade trees 


in your community so an 


epidemic won't denude your streets, 








Illustrated by James B. Settles 





permit grass and other growth un- 
derneath. 

And if possible, ideal shade trees 
should have a relative immunity 
from insect attack. Few trees are 
entirely free from insect pests, yet 
some are less subject to attacks than 
others. 

Trees of moderate growth are most 
satisfactory. Branches of fast-grow- 
ing trees are frequently brittle and 
easily broken by windstorms. Fast 
growing trees are also short-lived. 

Elms, maples and sycamore trees 
meet those requirements to a consid- 
erable degree, but oaks are equally 
good. They are rugged and adapt- 
able. Plant dogwood and _ lindens, 
too. 

Of the oaks, the pin oak and scarlet 
oaks are the most adaptable for 
street trees. Pin oaks are ideal for 
narrow streets. They grow relatively 
fast and in autumn lend crimson and 
leathery brown hues to the color 
parade. 

Various lindens are useful shade 
trees where soil conditions are good. 
Where the soil is sweet, try an occa- 
sional sweet gum. 











Hackberry, which takes on the ap- 
pearance of an elm, should be used 
more frequently. 

Roosevelt Boulevard in Philadel- 
phia is a fine example of diversifica- 
tion of shade tree plantings. One of 
the picturesque trees there is the 
ginkgo or Chinese maidenhair tree, 
variable in habit, exotic in appear- 
ance. Plant only male ginkgo trees, 
for the females produce an objec- 
tionable fruit. 

In Rochester, New York one street 
is planted to white birch, while an 
avenue with a central parkway is 
planted to magnolia. The city also 
has a noteworthy collection of haw- 
thorn, which beauty 
with age. 

Lee, Massachusetts has mountain 
ash planted alternately with Japa- 
nese black pines, chosen because 
they are resistant to pine blister rust. 
This gives green beauty in the sum- 
mer, brilliant berries in the fall, and 
the warmth of evergreens in winter 
when other trees are bare and gray. 
At Christmas time the evergreens 
are decorated with lights and the 
(See VARIETY page 49) 


increases in 





















The parents of Melinda Miller made 


judging the man who sought her hand in marriage. 


tion LEAN young man was becom- 
ing discouraged. It was the year 
1855 and business conditions were 
poor. The “No Help Wanted” sign 
was posted all over Cleveland. 

But, although the determination 
in the gray-blue eyes of the sixteen- 
year-old boy with the thick light 
hair would sometimes weaken, it 
never completely vanished. Footsore 
and weary though he’d be after a 
fruitless employment-seeking round 
at the end of a day, he'd always start 
out all over again the next morning 
from his one dollar a week boarding 
house. 

Aside from his search for work he 
had only one other activity. He went 
to church. He became connected with 
a small, poor mission house on Erie 
Street. No matter how tired he might 
be from tramping the streets, he 
never missed a meeting. He not only 
lifted his voice in prayer and hymn- 
singing but served, without compen- 
sation, as clerk of the mission’s board 
of trustees 

He was nicknamed the “deacon” 
for this, a rather curious appellation 
for one of his years, but he didn’t 
mind. He did not indulge in the pool- 
shooting, cigarette-smoking, beer- 
drinking bravado that was considered 
“smart” among the fellows of his age. 

But, with all his efforts to land a 
job going to no avail, there came a 
time when the lean young man began 
to think of returning home. He was 
still convinced that the future of a 
man who hoped to do big things was 
in a large city like Cleveland, rather 
than a small place like Strongsville, 
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By HAROLD HELFER 


where his parents lived. But he just 
hadn’t been able to catch on in the 
city. What could he do? 

He decided he would spend one 
more day at finding a job before 
finally giving up. He went to the 
shipping concerns along the Lake 
Erie front. 

As had been happening to him ever 
since he had hit the big town, all he 
got was one head shake after another 
—until, just as he was about to call 
it quits, he stopped in the firm of 
Hewitt & Tuttle. 

It seemed they could use an errand 
boy. An official liked the youth’s 
earnestness and said he could have 
the job if he wanted it. The rate of 
compensation was not mentioned. 
But the young man from Strongsville 
gladly accepted. It turned out that 
he was to get $3.57 a week. 

Some time later he was promoted 
to the job of assistant bookkeeper, at 
a salary of twenty-five dollars a 
month. He was such a constientious 
and hard-working employee that 
when the head bookkeeper died, de- 
spite the tender years and inexperi- 
ence of the assistant from the small 
town, he was given the responsible 
job. But not the salary of $2000 a 
year the head bookkeeper had been 
receiving. His annual remuneration 
was cut down to almost one-third 
that amount—$700. 

He did not grumble, but attacked 
his new responsibilities with vim and 





a slight mistake in 


vigor. Meanwhile, his family moved 
to Cleveland from Strongsville. With 
them came a young girl from that 
town. Her name was Melinda Miller. 

She and the lean young man had 
seen quite a bit of each other back in 
Strongsville. His family took it more 
or less for granted that someday 
they would be married. 

And, indeed, in Cleveland, once 
more they resumed holding hands 
and taking walks together. 

But when the possibility of mar- 
riage jelled into probability, the 
family of the girl came up and 
whisked her back home in alarm. 

It was true that the young man 
was not given to foppishness and led 
an exemplary life. It was even true 
that he had almost singlehandedly 
saved the small mission church to 
which he belonged. When it seemed 
that the congregation was going to 
lose its edifice because it didn’t have 
the $2000 with which to take care of 
a mortgage payment, he had planted 
himself in the doorway after services 
and didn’t budge until he had ob- 
tained enough in pledges from every 
member to take care of the needed 
amount. 

But, still, his earning capacity 
simply wasn’t impressive and the 
girl’s family never allowed the match 
to consummate, considering him a 
man of “uncertain prospects.” 

They probably never got over the 
fact that some time later the income 
of the scorned suitor was $1,000,000 
a week. 

The name of this rejected suitor 
was John D. Rockefeller. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


President. Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


February puts me ill at ease. 
With Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Washington’s Birth- 
day in it, my children and my club 
members look to me for more ideal- 
ism than I ean live up to. 


* * * 


Tried hard with polite coughs, a 
low tap of the gong, and such, to 
keep some of the sleepier fellows’ 
eyes open during that tedious lec- 
ture at club meeting this week, to 
no avail. Finally I just joined them. 


* * * 


Freedom is not free. | wanted a 
night out with the boys last night, 
but I had first to take my wife and 
kids to a cafe, then send them to a 


movie. 


* * * 
‘ 


In the fine fellowship of neigh- 
boring, men swap tobacco and sto- 
ries, Women swap recipes and gos- 


sip. 


Dick Lewis won’t get away with 
borrowing my step ladder and keep- 
ing it. He got it to work on a Kiwanis 
project last July, and ll ask for it 
back as soon as my Kiwanianne gets 


up nerve enough to tell me to. 


* * * 


When Harry and Bess Truman 
decided to fix up their pretty white 
home. the first cost estimate was 
$1,000,000. Now that work is under 
way, it’s up to $5,400,000. 

Adele and I understand, having 
just added a small bedroom to our 
home. 
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Every Kiwanian would like to 
know why women’s shoes which 
cost three times as much ‘as his, 
last only one-third as long. 


* * * 


I was trying forcefully to tell my 
big nephew that our capitalistic- 
competitive system requires brains, 
when his grandmother spoke. “The 
world is fed up with ‘smart’ men, 
‘super-men’ and all such,” said she. 
quietly. “It wants just good men.” 


* * * 


The pile-up of broken tricycles, 
dry goods boxes, old tires, horse- 
shoes, lumber, canvas tarps and 
such back of our garage is slightly 
annoying to my wife and daughters. 
But I notice that it stimulates the 
neighborhood boys’ imaginations as 
nothing short of a delightful city 
dump could do. 





Horatio Weems, the meek little 
merchant, makes a dependable Ki- 
wanian because he was smart enough 
to marry a pouter-pigeon wife who 
writes his speeches, does his commit- 
tee work, and periodically telephones 


us directors to give orders. 
* * * 


A Kiwanian jumping too force- 
fully into a committee assignment 
is like a child beavering too eagerly 
on a job at home. Enthusiasm is 
likely to wane before the project 
is finished. 

x x * 


The best ad lib speeches at Ki- 
wanis, as with those on radio and 
TV, are the ones thought out and 
rehearsed in the bathtub at home. 


I told my methodical wife loftily 
that my mother never had a cook 
book in her house. “Yes,” said she, 
“and look at the shape you’re in.” 


* * * 


When that guest, courting mem- 
bership, got up grinning and told 
two off-color jokes, we Kiwanians 
all laughed politely to prove that 
our hospitality was ticking. We 
figured the membership committee 
would duly bat his ears down. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


Capitalism is the unequal dis- 
tribution of blessings. Socialism 
is the equal distribution of mis- 
ery WINSTON CHURCHILI 


* * * * * * * * 


In my town we never see the pris- 
tine beauty of the flakes making a 
silv’ry tapestry, blanketing the ugli- 
ness of the soil, etching anew the 
loveliness of the trees. My poor little 
children never know the glory of 
sledding and skiing, of making an 
all-white giant in our yard, of bat- 
tling gaily with balls of snow. 

And I never have to shovel the 


darn stuff, either. 
* * * 


The Rotarians wanted to have a 
joint meeting with us, but I haugh- 
tily replied that Kiwanians neve! 
meet in joints. Which I thought was 
clever. 


Well. wasn’t it? . . . Oh. 
* * re 


In America a club and a family 
are much alike. The important head 
man of each sounds off authorita- 
tively, whereupon the members go 
ahead and do as they darn well 
please. 

* * * 


Most fruitless occupation any 
club officer can slip into: assessing 
blame. 

Or any parent. 


* * * 


Fathers have a terrific responsi- 
bility. Last night when Mom or- 
dered our high schooler to hold up 
her shoulders, she countered with 
“Daddy doesn’t.” 


* * * 


Will it be all right now if I throw 
out the Christmas tree? Will you help 


me convince my children? THE END 
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| pra rIME you open a newspaper 
4 these days, it seems that some 
enterprising researcher has un- 

irthed another Red. Now it is J. J. 
Van Zilch, 


University 


president of GabaGaba 
The evidence against him 
is that his name once appeared in the 
communist The Daily 
Worker. Now it is Lovlee Lola, star 


of screen and television. The evi- 


newspaper, 


dence against her is that she once 
signed a petition protesting the mis- 
treatment of Hottentots 

What can all this name-calling 
produce other than hate and dis- 
trust among ourselves, the merest 
whiff of which is perfume to the 
Kremlin nostrils? Would it not be 
wiser to leave spotting traitors to the 
FBI, while 
voted themselves to discovering not 
Who is a communist, but Why is a 


. 
communist 


embattled citizens de- 


The Department of Justice says we 
“fifth 


500,000 Americans who belong to the 


have 500,000 columnists” — 
communist party or adhere to its 
doctrines. Percentage-wise this is a 
handful, but it 
idea is taking ho 


} 


indicates that the 
ld. A quick fifteen 
communist party 
claimed only 16,000 American mem- 


years ago the 


bers. 

The early Christians thrived in the 
catacombs because an idea tends to 
grow in proportion as its advocates 
are persecuted. The same may be 
said of communism, with a differ- 

















































































ence. Christianity was a good idea 
Communism is a bad one. All the 
more reason for flushing it out into 
the open, for a bad idea can grow 
only in catacombs. Brought into the 
light, it dies of mere exposure. 
What, after all, 


program for this country? What does 


is the communist 


it look like in the full light of rea- 
son? A sentence sums it up: 

The communists promise to do for 
Americans what Americans have al- 
ready done for themselves. 

The communists say that, given 
power, they would convert this coun- 
try into a “workers’ paradise.” 


Meaning, apparently, that they would 
re-create it in the image and likeness 
of Soviet Russia. 

Comparisons are in order. In ex- 
pensive 1949, reports the Britannica 





Book of the Year, an American re- 
ceiving average factory wages had 
to work ten hours to buy a pair of 
shoes. A British worker had to work 
eighteen hours, a Frenchman, twen- 
tv-eight. A Russian, toiling in the 
“workers’ paradise,” had to work 
248! 

Similar contrasts appear all along 
the line. 

In 1949 the average Russian work- 
er paid twenty-three times more for 
potatoes than he paid before the 
revolution. He paid thirty-three 
times more for rent, five times more 
for clothing, fourteen times more for 
milk. He could not buy scores of 
everyday items that the American 
worker takes for granted. 

The reason for this is well known. 
After thirty-one years of commu- 
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nism and three and a half five-year 
plans, eighty-one per cent of the 
Soviet industrial potential is still de- 
voted to making capital goods and 
big guns. Few factories produce 
things the man in the street needs. 

The story is told of workers in the 
mammoth worsted mills of Krasnok- 
holm. “Why,” they were muttering, 
“are we forever making army uni- 
forms when we ourselves cannot buy 
clothes in which to work?” 

One morning a political commissar 
appeared. “Now, comrades,” he 
launched his pep talk, “what are all 
these complaints about?” 

“This is what they’re about,” re- 
plied= an elderly worker, stepping 
forth from ranks. “Look at me. I’m 
in rags.” 

“My dear comrade,” said Comrade 

Africa there are 
they have to run 
around naked. What do you say to 
that?” 

“I say,” came back the old worker, 
“that the must have had 
communism for a long time!” 

The plain truth is that the Russian 
pie is still in the sky. The American 
pie is on the kitchen table. 

In 1949 the American people had 
$18,000,000,000 in their savings ac- 
counts. They shared a national in- 
come of $222,000,000,000. 


Commissar, “in 


tribes so poor 


Africans 


In forty-one states workers en- 
joyed workmen’s compensation 
benefits. In seven outmoded 
compensation laws were fixed up. In- 
dustrial health, long an important 
branch of American medicine, made 
strides. One new hospital, several 
centers, all devoted ex- 
clusively to occupational ills, were 
set up. 

Seventy-two per cent of United 
States farms had electricity last year 


states 


research 


as against thirty per cent of Russia’s. 


it’s hard to believe 

that one-half million of 

our people are 

gullible enough to follow the 
Pied Pipers of 


international communism. 


By MILTON LOMASK 
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Two and a half million Americans 
went to college as against 770,000 
Russians. 

Material things, the ad writers not- 
withstanding, are, of course, not the 
real measure of a country’s internal 
health. The important difference is 
that the American worker is free, the 
Soviet worker is not. 

During the depression, American 
Reds popularized the slogan, “Under 


capitalism the worker is free to 
starve.” Ex-communists who have 
lived in Russia do not find this 


amusing. They say being free to 
starve is preferable to no freedom at 
all. Right now, of course, you would 
have to work awfully hard to starve 
in America. You would have to work 
yourself up to just about the top 
taxation bracket. 

But you can make a stab at it. You 
can quit your job. The Soviet worker 
cannot. To change his job, he must 
have his dossier stamped by the 
authorities—provided they grant his 
request. 

The American worker can 
plain, pound the table, go on strike. 
The Russian has none of these priv- 
ileges. The Soviet government’s ex- 
cuse is that in Russia the workers 
own the industrial system (which, 
of course, is held in trust for them 
by the state). Why should they com- 
plain or against their 
business? 

The answer to that one is found in 
communist literature. In Das Kapital, 
bible of Soviet economics, Karl Marx 
says there are several forms of cap- 
italism. Worst and most vicious, he 
contends, is when the state owns 
everything! Either Marx’s_ hand 
slipped there, or modern communism 
is damned out of the mouth of the 
man who dreamed it up. 

The Reds know how to bait their 
hook. “Follow trills their 
siren song to sentimental Americans, 


com- 


strike own 


us,” so 


“and we will go your ministers, your 
rabbis and your priests one better. 
All they offer you is a chance at 
Heaven in the next world. We offer 
you Heaven in this. We bring you 
the classless society!” 

Like ‘workers’ paradise,” ‘‘class- 
less society” is a common communist 
expression. Even a Red does not de- 
fine it as meaning a society in which 
all men are precisely equal. That 
would be a definition of the im- 
possible. A society is “classless” 
when each citizen, no matter what 
his social or economic status, receives 
the same treatment from public in- 
stitutions: from courts, schools, pub- 
lic charities, and so on. 

Under this reasonable definition, 


which society is classless: the USSR 
or the USA? 

A vivid picture of these matters in 
Russia appears in Ben Gitlow’s | 
Confess. Gitlow was a charter mem- 
ber of the Communist Party of 
America, For years he was secretary 
of the American party and a member 
of the Comintern, the party head- 
quarters in Moscow, now replaced by 
the Cominform. 

In 1929 Gitlow defied Stalin. He 
was kicked out of the party and dis- 
illusion soon followed. Actually his 
disillusion started on his first trip to 
Moscow in 1927. There he was hor- 
rified to discover that the top com- 
munist leadership couldn’t care less 
about the common man. To them the 
individual was merely a pawn in a 
mammoth game of power politics. 
They laughed at the American pro- 
gram, which they thought of as so 
much window trimming designed to 
attract idealists and malcontents. 

Gitlow many 
servers before and after him, that 
beside Russia’s class system the court 
of an Oriental prince looks like a 
New England town meeting. 


discovered, as ob- 


Russta nas no less than six govern- 
mentally-maintained social stratas. 
At top is the inner-Kremlin circle. 
Next come the bureaucrats who are 
party members. Then the Red Army 
officers. Then the Red Army. Then 
the bureaucrats who are not party 
members. Finally the general run, 
the workers and peasants. The good 
things of life being scarce, they are 
reserved for the upper classes, a fact 
which makes Russian social distinc- 


tions very tangible. Only the top 
classes are permitted to trade in 
special well-stocked stores. The 


lower classes take the leavings, and 
at present a Russian worker could 
not purchase an automobile legally 
even if he could afford one. Classless 
society? Only America has it! 

While the United Nations was be- 
ing set up in San Francisco, two of 
the Russian delegates toured the city. 

Commented one: “There must be a 
lot of bureaucrats in San Francisco. 
There many cars on the 
streets.” 

Said the other: “Obviously Golden 


are So 


Gate Park is closed to the poor. 
All the children there are nicely 
dressed.” 

Golden Gate is San Francisco’s 


public park! The children playing 
under its towering eucalyptus trees 
are from the homes of the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker. As 
a private citizen an American may 
(See 500,000 americans page 47) 








St. Louis, old man river's grande dame 


(>) Fesruary 14, 1764, Pierre 
Laclede Liquest, accompanied 
by thirty other hardy early Amer- 
can pioneers searching for a perma- 
nent fur trading post, landed their 
verloaded, clumsy craft at what is 
now the foot of Walnut Street in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Four back-break- 
ng days of poling and dragging were 
behind them, and the exhausted men 
lept that night in their boat. And 
thus was St 
‘First Thirty 


helped an energetic, cour- 


Louis founded. The 
as the band* became 
known 
ageous young nation to snap its fet- 
ters at the Mississippi, to expose the 
unbelievably rich and fertile vast- 
ness to the West and to blaze the 
trails that led to the blue Pacific. 

felled the 


blazed trees were wielded by the 


The keen axes that 


venturesome band of French pio- 


nee! Soon they were joined by 
ettle from Kentucky, from Vir- 
inia, from Tennessee. from New 
England and from all the East. In 
their veins, in turn, flowed the blood 


emigrants that had fled thei: Eu- 
onean homes and environs to escape 


eligious persecution, the mailed fist 


of tyrannical despots and the mul- 
tiple threats to all personal freedoms. 

And so, St. Louis today is peopled 
by the adventurous nomads from the 
end f the globe. It is influenced 
by the easy-going decorum and pro- 


etv of the South. by the frugal, 


trained dependability of its Ger- 
nic element, by the shrewd, hard- 


tting Yankee component and by 


t ! f old European culture. 
Visito feel at home in St. Louis 
.use of its ease of communication 

th strangers, a trait that evidently 
dates bacl 


to the hospitality of the 
frontier and the interdependence of 
the pioneers. Its pronounced class 
segregation is paradoxically offset 
by its acknowledged spirit of toler- 
ance 

When to all these properties are 
added the notable accounts of its ex- 
cellent educational system, its almost 
unparalleled advances in aviation, 
medicine and the sciences, its deep- 
rooted support of its many churches 
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By LOUIS KNIPPENBERG 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
St. Louis, Missouri 


and religious institutions, its recrea- 
tional projects and its sports, then the 
reason for a St. Louisan’s pride in his 
city becomes very evident. 

With this 


natural that St. Louis provides in its 


background it is only 


makeup a degree of quaintness, a 
pinch of Old World excitement, } 
touch of the early settlement in- 


trigues and a very generous dash of 


the modern American scene that 
combine to set it apart from the cities 
of the nation. So it is that conven- 
tioneers will be fascinated by the 
city called “The Grande Dame of the 
Mississippi” when they gather there 
June 17 to 21 

These true stories, without names, 
exemplify the city’s prominence in 
the fields of endeavor. An English 
merchant who amassed a fortune 
through shrewd dealings with the 
Forty-niners wanted to establish in 
his community a botanical exhibit 
similar to the world-famous Kew 
Gardens of England. He went to 
London only to learn that the de- 
signer was a neighbor of his in St. 
Louis, living four doors down the 
street. 

The Arena, 


sports palace near Forest Park, was 


fabulous enclosed 


to boast a hanging dome, completely 
devoid of pillar The com- 


mittee that was sent to Germany to 


support 


study that type of architecture 
learned that they had to go to St 
Louis to locate the architect who 
could perform that miracle 

A laborer, who gained opulence 
but was losing his sight. toured to 
Vienna in the hope that he would 
find the specialist who could cure 
his affliction. Yes, he was told, there 
is a man who can help you. He is 
with the Barnes Hospital Group—in 
St. Louis 

An extremely wealthy family from 
St. Louis wanted to have some an- 
imals stuffed which they had shot on 
a hunting expedition. They packed 
them in ice and traveled all the way 


to Germany, having been told that 
the finest taxidermist could be found 
there. Oh yes, said that worthy. We 
can do it for you, but you must wait 
Six months! gasped our 
American friends. Why so long? 
Well, was the reply, we ourselves 


We send 


six months. 


don’t do this kind of work. 
it to St. Louis. 

And we could continue. 
ample, the finest wines and cham- 
pagnes are credited to France. But 
none finer are obtainable anywhere 


For ex- 


than those deep in the cellars of 
Cook’s winery on Cass Avenue in St. 
Louis. 

The artisans of the Vatican would 
be hard pressed to surpass the 
mosaics of the $3,750,000 cathedral on 
Lindell Boulevard. Few treasures 
made by man could cast shadows 
uvon the stone-lace altar of Christ 
Church Cathedral. Few edifices can 
preach the word of Holy Script with 
sermons of stone as do the majestic 
arches of Concordia Seminary. 

Since it is practically impossible to 
disassociate the city from the his- 
torical Mississippi, its nineteen-mile 
waterfront will provide an excellent 
starting point for any 
Eight steel bridges virtually weld the 
[llinois side to the St. Louis indus- 
trial panorama. A paved levee three 
and one-half miles long offers the 


sightseer. 


ever-intriguing sights of rich-laden 
barges, groaning tugs, splashing side 
paddlers, industrious ferry boats and 
zigzagging pleasure craft. The mil- 
lion dollar ab Admiral. dk ux ex- 


cursion liner. makes dav ai 


to voung 


ning trips that are a delight 
and old. If landlubbers wou!d view 
the magnificent scenery, the two 
finest points of vantage will be found 
either at Jefferson Barracks. south 
of the city limits, or at Chain of 
Rocks Park near the northern city 
limits. This latter location is also 
the site of the interesting water 
works, plant purification reservoirs 
and the filtration plant. 

If you happen to be visiting in 
South St. Louis, and if you are in a 
mood to make like a mole, be sure to 
see the Cherokee Cave. Follow the 
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This year’s convention 
city boasts a cosmopolitan 
appeal that is sure to 
enchant Kiwanians and their 


wives this June. 


flickering lights through dank wind- 
ing tunnels. The strange beauties of 
natural cave formations become the 
more fascinating when you realize 
that you are only minutes removed 
from the traffic lanes of a bustling 
city. From Broadway to Damascus 
to Spain to the Black Dahlia through 
the serpentine channels to the slave 
house and back to Broadway, all ina 
little over an hour. But we have 
only begun to show you the sights. 

Remember that St. Louis is mature. 
Missouri is over two centuries old, 
and at a time when Detroit was fell- 
ing trees and when Chicago was 
nothing more than a morass, St. 
Louisans were flocking to concerts. 
The people are steeped in history of 
pioneer deeds and accomplishments. 
They are fiercely loyal to their state. 
They are pardonably proud of the 
steady, comfortable way of life. They 
boast of the opportunities for recrea- 
tional, educational and cultural bet- 
terment which are afforded to all 
classes and means. Let us proceed 
to Forest Park and show you what 
we mean. 

Here may be 
diversified and possibly the most 
satisfying recreation and entertain- 
ment to be offered by any city. Those 
who are interested in the arts will 
revel in the exhibits of St. Louis’s 
Art Museum. Ranked among the 
four leading museums in the United 
States, it dates back to the World’s 
Fair. The ladies who view the varied 


found the most 


treasures may reserve rooms for so- 
cial bees and may order delicious 
pastry and tasty punch. 

The Jewel Box, well named, is a 
thing of beauty. The mighty glass 
case is a sight that must be seen to 
be appreciated. Its floral displays 
are gorgeous. See this when illumi- 
nated, then wait and hear the chimes. 
Your spine will tingle. 

As you continue your tour, it is a 
matter only of minutes until you ar- 
rive at the St. Louis Zoo. “The 
finest zoological garden in the world,” 
you will agree after you have seen 
the buildings, the natural haunts for 
the animals, the clever acts of the 
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St. Louisans are proud of their municipal art museum, which 
evidences the fact that citizens of St. Louis have not ignored cultural 
pursuits while building their city’s social and economic structure. 


lions, the elephants and the uproari- 
ously funny chimpanzees. 

Erected on the site of the main en- 
trance to the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in 1904 stands the beau- 
tiful Jefferson Memorial. It houses 
the library of the Missouri Historical 
Society, objects used by Lewis and 
Clark on their expedition to the 
Pacific, and the interesting collection 
of souvenirs and trophies of Charles 
A. Lindbergh, the slim, silent me- 
chanic who thrilled the world when 
he flew his light Spirit of St. Lowis 
across the turbulent Atlantic. This 
spot is only minutes removed from 
the zoo. 

In all the world one will never find 
a more enthusiastic assemblage than 
the nightly crowd that packs the 
famous St. Louis Municipal Opera. 
Occupying the largest outdoor stage 
in the world, dropped like a spar- 
kling gem into a fairyland dream 
setting of verdant shrubbery and 
flanked by giant oaks, the highly 
trained cast offers such wonderful 


favorites as “The Mikado,” “The Red 


Mill” and “Show Boat.” In the vast 
theatre a tier of 1700 seats is kept 
open to the public without charge. 
The gasping and applauding thou- 
sands include the riverman, the staid 
industrialist, the gaunt trapper from 
the Ozarks, the open country farmer, 
the reserved aristocrat, the office 
boy, the haughty dowager, the wait- 
ress. No visitor to St. Louis can af- 
ford not to spend at least one day in 
Forest Park. 

This concludes a very fragmentary 
list of places to visit. The pen must 
be forcibly restrained from its meager 
effort to depict the manifold virtues 
of this historic city. No mention has 
as yet been made of the renowned 
St. Louis Symphony, the fine uni- 
versities, hospitals, libraries and of 
the numerous thriving industries. 
No mention has been made of count- 
less spots that please a_ tourist’s 
heart. Only one more last word of 
assurance must be added for the 
benefit of the prospective stranger. 
The hospitality is the grandest. The 
food is the best. THE END 








y RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


ETERSBURG, West Virginia, a town 
Pha grew up between two pic- 
turesque branches of the Potomac 
River, is a typical American country 
town of 2000 people. Like thousands 
of other towns in our broad land, 
flowers and vegetable gardens border 
the streets, while yards are velvety 
with thick grass and white clover. 
Many lawns have a neatly clipped 
hedge and grass shyly edges between 
cracks in the sidewalk. 

But like many another outwardly 
spic and spotless little hamlet, the 
inner recesses and fringe were a bit 
doggy and dangerously unsanitary 
a few years back. That was in 1946, 
before the health scouts of Peters- 
burg’s elementary school began to 
operate. 

That year the principal was think- 
ing about how he could instill com- 
munity spirit into his charges. As he 
said at the teacher’s meeting, “They 
have their studies and their games, 
but these things are not 
Boys and girls need to have a part 
in the life that is going on around 
them. They need to study their ways 
of living and learn how to improve 
them.” 

He spoke also of the boys who 
came to school from farms. “They’re 
seldom idle the way the town young- 
sters are. But they work too much 
alone. They need fun with other 
children.” 

As he weighed the possibilities that 


enough. 





might meet the children’s needs. a 
visitor came from the Department 
of Education of the state, offering 
suggestions and aid in starting a 
community health program. 
“Maybe this is what the children 
need,’ thought the principal. “A 
school and community health pro- 
gram. One that’s really down to 
earth and practical. One that has its 
roots in the lives of our children.” 
First he asked the teachers. They 
knew it would entail additional 
hours, but they were all for it. Of 
course, the pupils had yet to be con- 
tacted, and that would be ticklish— 
for if they suspected the slightest bit 
of authoritarianism, they might rebel. 
The principal was a diplomat. He 
would not broach the subject the 
same as he would that of brushing 


Q 


one’s teeth, but as an adventurous 
out-of-door project. 

He started with the eighth grade. 
“Would you like the afternoon off 
to do a little detective work?” he 
asked one day as he burst into their 
room like Jungle Jim. 

“Yeah—why?” 
tiously. 

“To look for health hazards.” he 


they queried cau- 


9.9 


replied. “Does anyone know of any? 

“Rats carry disease and filth,” said 
one pupil. 

“My Mom says we ought to get 
rid of flies,” said little Joe. 

“Yes, I dare say if we got rid of 
all the flies and rats in the commu- 
nity we would all be a lot healthier. 
Suppose we all take this afternoon 
off and look around town for more 
hazards.” 

“I can ride around town on my 
bicycle and see if there are any junk 
heaps that ought to be cleaned up.” 
someone suggested. 

“We'll be health scouts!” 
adventurous kid yelled. 

And because they took that after- 
noon off, Petersburg today is one of 


another 
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L the cleanest and healthiest towns in 
7 our country. 

When we meet deficiencies in pub- 
| lic service, most of us shrug off our 
responsibility with “Somebody ought 
to do something about it.” But in 
Petersburg, now, the idea is, “Let us 
do something about it.”” School and 
community are united, and boys and 
. girls are well on the way toward be- 
t coming the kind of adult citizens who 
are aware of the importance of a 
healthful community and capable of 
keeping it that way. 

The kids got a big charge out of 
their investigations and the next day 
they brought in dozens of sugges- 
tions. “Two sewers empty into the 





4 river,” said Bobby. “My dad says 
rs the river water is not fit to bathe in. 
He says they ought to empty into a 
I septic tank or something.” 

“You should see how crummy 


: some of the back alleys are: old tin 
cans and broken boxes and weeds.” 
: Once started, the pupils could 
hardly stop naming things to make 
the town healthier and more attrac- 
tive. Somebody said that people 
j should not be allowed to keep 
chickens and goats in town. Another 
mentioned mosquitoes and said they 
breed in the low places near the city 
dump, and that the city could spray 
them with DDT if somebody would 
just get busy. 

The health hazards were listed on 





the blackboard. A committee was 
formed and jobs allocated to various 


first, with each teacher being sponsor 
of her grade. 

The group decided that the work 
would require three years. The first 
year each grade carried on investi- 
gations and recorded facts. The sec- 
ond year the facts were checked and 
recommendations made for improve- 
ment. The third year activities were 
instigated to bring about improve- 
ments. 
| The entire population of Peters- 
| burg were delighted with the scheme 
and were eager to help, for they 


i 
° grades all the way down to the very 
t 
i} 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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Youngsters in Petersburg, West Virginia 


made a game out of community improvement, and 


soon the adults were playing too. 


could see the advantages to the com- 
munity. They were pleased, too, that 
the children would have the oppor- 
tunities which the project gave for 
learning to meet and talk with peo- 
ple and for getting an idea of what 
good citizenship, as well as good 
health, can mean to a town. 

When the children of the fifth 
and seventh grades were assigned to 
public parks and restrooms, their 
knowledge about the subject was 
meager. A preliminary survey showed 
ten public restrooms available in 
town. No one knew whether these 
restrooms served the people ade- 
quately or not, or how sanitary they 
were. 

The children’s first job in solving 
the problem was to decide what kind 
of information they needed. The next 
was to plan how and where to get 
the facts. The third step was to plan 
cooperatively a way of improving 
the situation. 

With the help of their teachers 
they planned a questionnaire and 
sent it to the proprietors. Since they 
knew that in order to answer the 
question of adequacy, they would 
have to learn how many people used 
the restrooms, they began to count 
the people who came to town on 
week ends. The total count was 2030, 
while the greatest number the rest- 
rooms could accommodate was 1900. 

With all the facts before them the 
children submitted a report to the 
city council, which is summarized as 
follows: 

Petersburg is the center of a farm- 
ing district. Therefore, many coun- 
try people are coming to town. We 
need a large public restroom for 
their convenience. A large restroom 
should be built from public funds. 
The best location would be the 
parking lot beside the fire house. It 
should have a lounging room and 
toilets. The many people coming into 
Petersburg need a place that they 
may go to rest and spend some time 
talking and visiting with their friends. 
During their visits to town is the only 





time that many of these people have 
the opportunity to visit with their 
friends. 

The kids were also instrumental 
in getting the city dump cleaned up. 
From field trips the following facts 
were unearthed by the health scouts: 

The main city dump is directly 
above town and drains into the 
south branch river, which furnishes 
the water supply. 












There are at least three illegal 
dumps. 
Refuse from homes, groceries, 














































stores, garages, the slaughter house 
and the hatchery is dumped here. 

This is a perfect breeding place for 
flies, insect rats and disease 
germs. 

A very small amount of the refuse 
is burned or destroyed. 

The main dump as well as the 
illegal dumps drain into the south 
branch river directly or indirectly. 

The town only spends approxi- 
mately $950 to $1000 a year for col- 
lection and disposal of garbage and 
junk. A large amount of this is spent 
on repairs for a worn-out truck; 
therefore, there is very little actu- 
ally spent on collection and disposal. 

The townspeople were amazed at 
these facts, which no one previously 


pests, 
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The first year each grade carried on 
investigations and recorded facts. 











had bothered about—and some were 


embarrassed. But there was no 
denying the facts, for the children 
had gotten photographs! 

followed. Gar- 
more often, 


Imrnediate action 
bage is now collected 
and the town council has plans under 
way for burying it. The town council 
and state road commission are co- 
operating to minimize illegal dump- 
ing at places other than the desig- 
1ated “city dump.” Local slaughter 
houses have ceased dumping certain 
wastes, even at the city dump, and 
are destroying them instead. 

The health scouts added the fol- 
lowing suggestions to their report 
for improvement: 

1. Get rid of chicken houses. 

2. Clean the streets. 

3. Check the water supply and the 
disposal of waste more often. 

1. Have a community incinerator 
for the garbage. 

5. Extend the sewer line to take 
care of the streets that do not have 
inside toilets. 

6. Get rid of 
which breed them. 


insects and places 


The health scouts discovered valu- 
able knowledge about foods, too. For 
example, in the beginning of the 
study a check was made on eating 
how many children 
seven food 


habits to see 
were eating the basic 
groups. During the year, the com- 
mittee campaign to 
teach school children what the basic 
seven food groups are and why they 
should be eaten. A recheck was made 
at the end of the year. A large in- 
crease was shown in the number of 
children who were eating these foods. 


sponsored a 
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people should not be allowed to keep chickens ... 
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in town, 


All In all. the children are becom- 
ing better citizens of 
They are quicker to report the need 


for improvements, more cooperative 


their school. 


in taking care of school and class- 
room property and equipment, and 
concerned about community 
problems. 

For example, consider the concern 
shown by the fifth grade and their 
teacher as a result of their study 
about insect pests and their control: 

“To control some of these pests it 
is necessary to destroy their breed- 
ing places. From our survey we 
found that there are twenty-six 
barns within this town, 124 chicken 
houses, eighty-five pig pens, 148 out- 
door toilets, thirteen junk piles, one 
swamp, one open cesspool. The ma- 
jority of these places are not cared 
for in such a way as to make the 
breeding of insects impossible.’ 


more 


In people’s homes, at church gath- 
erings, at parties, folks had new 
topics of conversation. They talked 
about the recent bond issue for town 
improvement and the purchase of 
land for a Many 
said they were ready to vote for the 
use of public money for additional 
town improvements as soon as this 
should be feasible. They asked about 
progress in elimination of flies and 
mosquitoes. They discussed the need 
for the new town well, and were con- 
cerned about the children’s health. 

“Speaking of garbage,” commented 
a woman at a parent’s meeting, “we 
used to save ours for the pigs. We’ve 
stopped that. One of the bulletins 
which Joan brought home from 
school says that pigs get trichinosis 


recreation park. 


by eating garbage, which often con- 
tains bits of spoiled meat. We feed 
our pigs grain now and send the 
garbage to the dump. We feel safer 
about the condition of the pork we 
eat.” 

“We're going to dig another well. 
A deep well. Ours is too near the 
barn,” said another. 

Hospitals, rest homes, restaurants, 
hotels, places of recreation, the park, 
the city and county all became health 
COonscIOUS., 

Perhaps of equal importance was 
the fine community 
that evolved. People 
names of other people’s children. As 


consciousness 
learned the 


a result, the community became more 
Donna Lee is known to 


everyone and all like her 


unified. 
nearly 
forthrightness and enthusiasm. If one 
sees a boy on the outskirts of Peters- 
burg examining the river, the creek, 
the fish hatchery, the chances are 
more than even that it is Tommy 
Lynch and that he is concerned about 
making Petersburg, in some way, a 
better town. People wave to him in 
friendliness. If they ask him a ques- 
tion about Petersburg he usually has 
an intelligent answer. 

Before the program was under way 
here’s what you might have heard 
from John’s mother on a 
when John got up with a cold: 

“Bundle up warm, and you'll be 
all right in school. Don’t go outdoors 
at recess.” 

Now you are more likely to hear 


morning 


John’s mother say: 

“No school for you today, young 
man. I’m not have you 
spreading germs.” 

Once it was not surprising to 
hear, “Dad says no one is telling him 
that he can’t raise chickens or pigs 
in his own backyard.” Today, people 
are accepting without complaint, 
with approval, certain 
building chicken 


going to 


some even 
restrictions on 
houses. 

These incidents are an index of 
public spirit and of a consciousness 
that each of us is his “brother’s 
keeper.” a simple but tremendous 
philosophy. 

What Petersburg did to meet its 
needs in its way, other towns can do 
to meet their needs in their way. No 
two health programs are exactly 
alike. They will always be as differ- 
ent as the children who take part; 
as the physical characteristics of the 
environments; as the economic con- 
ditions and the social and cultural 
background of the people. But the 
important thing is that a commu- 
nity fellowship, instigated by chil- 
dren, can work miracles. THE END 
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By ERNEST MAASS 


N York, Nespraska, John Alden, 
I editor of the York Republican for 
a generation, informed his readers 
that history was being made in their 
small town of 6300 people. War hero 
Ben Kuroki, he told them, was going 
to be publisher and editor of their 
weekly newspaper. The “Boy from 
Nebraska” who went to war, fought 
prejudice in this country and had a 
book written about himself, was to 
become the first Japanese-American 
publisher in his state. 

If Kuroki had any doubts about 
his new career, his qualms were laid 
to rest by a group of Nebraska fellow 
newspapermen. Forty volunteer 
helpers, editors, typesetters and ad- 
from all parts of Nebraska 
pooled their efforts to produce a 
forty-page issue of the York Repub- 


men 


Right is a Japanese who 
was uprooted after 

Pearl Harber and sent to a 
midwestern relocation 
center. Below left, _ 

Dr. Yuasa, president of 
the new International 
Christian University, is a 
highly-educated man who 
is well known as a 
Christian leader. Below 
right, one of many 
Japanese who earn their 
living in medicine and the 
related professions. 
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An 


American Revolution 


lican the day Kuroki took over the 
newspaper in June 1950. 

The wheel had turned a full cycle. 
It was Kuroki who completed fifty- 
eight bombing missions in Europe 
and the Pacific, including the out- 
standing one of the Ploesti oil fields, 
after the Air Force had told him it 
couldn’t take a man of his ancestry. 
It was he who, during a military fur- 
lough, found prejudice against Jap- 
anese-Americans rampant in this 
country, and a while later was asked 
to share a speaker’s platform with 
Generals Marshall, Wainwright and 
Chennault. Then he toured the coun- 
try to urge justice for his people. 
Now Kuroki proved to his own satis- 
faction that with determination and 
the good will of enlightened public 
opinion a man can, despite many ob- 


Japanese-Americans 


are gradually achieving 


the rights they 


fought for and the 


rest of us enjoy. 
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stacles, make a place for himself in 
this country 

In Denver, Colorado you need an 
appointment if you want a haircut 
from Jack Fujii—unless you can wait 
for an hour. He is so busy in his one- 
chair barber shop that he could take 
in another man. “Most of my busi- 
ness is Japanese,” he says, “but I get 
a sprinkling of white customers. |! 
suppose I could get more if I had 
time to take care of them.” 

Jack plied his trade in San Jose, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco be- 
fore he was evacuated from the West 
Coast He has no desire to return 
there What’s the use?” he asks. 
“There is no percentage in going 
back as long as I can get along here 
I make a good living here. I like 
Denve! 

In Los Angeles, California, Yukata 
Shiroma, Nisei manager of a flower 
market, was plainly discouraged. He 
had recently returned to the store 
from a war relocation camp, and al- 
ready hoodlums had broken his win- 
dows and a man had just walked out 
shouting, “I wouldn’t spend a dime 
in a store run by Japs!” His service 
and prices were right, but could he 
keep his business going’? 

For months the market lost money. 
At last, some pre-war customers 
drifted back. Then one day the same 
man who yelled against “the Japs” 
called up to ask whether he could 
get some flowers from his store. 
Shiroma’s partners, still resentful, 
wanted to refuse service, but he de- 
cided to fill the orde: 

More orders came in from the 


same customer until they reached 
$1400 a month. Then the man asked 
Shiroma over to a nearby restaurant. 
“IT want to apologize for shooting my 
mouth off like that,” he said. “I’m 
ashamed of myself.” “Forget it,” re- 
plied Shiroma. The last time Shiroma 
was asked about his customer he an- 
swered, “We're good friends now. 
The other Sunday he and his wife 
and my wife and I went out fishing.” 

Watching the Shiromas, Kurokis 
and Fujiis at work and at play one 
detects nothing revolutionary about 
them. Actually, behind their un- 
dramatic way of life lies a profound 
reversal of fate for themselves and 
130.000 othe: 
strangely different from its ominous 


Japanese-Americans 


beginning. 

In the wake of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, all Japanese-Amer- 
icans were forced to evacuate the 
West Coast. Selling their goods 
hastily at depressed prices, unable to 
tend their farms, they suffered eco- 
nomic losses estimated at 200 million 
dollars. Because eighty-eight and 
one-half per cent of this group lived 
in three western states, the evacua- 
tion uprooted the vast majority of all 
Japanese-Americans in this country. 
Within five days men, women and 
children, native-born (Nisei) and 
foreign-born (Issei) alike, had to 
leave homes they had occupied, in 
many cases, for decades. All were 
taken inland to ten remote relocation 
centers between the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and the Mississippi. Al- 
though not a single disloyal act was 
proved against them, America didn’t 


Many Nisei girls are skilled nurses, like the one shown below. 
Girls of Japanese descent have also entered many other fields, such as 
social work, medicine, music, business, marketing, fashion and industry. 





trust them. The evacuees were dis- 
illusioned and bitter. At the Tule 
Lake Center dissatisfaction conglom- 
erated in a near-riot. 

Several church groups, especially 
Quakers, civil liberties agencies and 
enlightened government officials 
sought a humane solution for the 
social. problems that this upheaval 
created. There were plenty of skilled 
craftsmen, farmers and _ laborers 
among the 110,000 evacuees, and the 
civilian War Relocation Authority 
that inherited them from the Army 
encouraged employers to use them. 
Those who did were surprised to find 
that Japanese-Americans were at 
least as efficient as other people, so 
they asked for more. Thousands of 
Nisei and Issei joined the wartime 
pool of manpower. For instance, at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, a 15,000-acre 
vegetable farm took many hundreds 
and still employed 2500 two years 
after the war. Others, like the Nisei 
who deciphered secret Japanese 
codes, served in positions of con- 
fidence. Some 5000 Japanese-Amer- 
ican students were relocated in col- 
leges outside the evacuation area. 
The net effect was that the Jap- 
anese-Americans, once a tightly lo- 
calized group, were injected into the 
lifestream of America. Communities 
that had never seen nor learned to 
discriminate against these people re- 
ceived the newcomers, on the whole, 
as human beings and _ individuals 
rather than descendants of a racial 
stock. 

In the meantime, Japanese-Amer- 
ican volunteers after a long struggle 
received ‘Uncle Sam’s permission to 
bear arms. They formed a unit that 
won more decorations for front-line 
valor than any other of its size, tast- 
ing some of the most gruelling fight- 
ing in Italy and France. For example, 
they rescued the “lost battalion” of 
the 141st Texan Division that had 
been isolated for seven days at Bif- 
fontaine in France’s Vosges Moun- 
tains. Their ordeal cost 2000 casual- 
ties out of 3000 men and led many 
cities in the Lone Star State to adopt 
Nisei as honorary citizens. “Those 
Nisei boys,” said General Stilwell 
(and many other multt-starred gen- 
erals repeated it), “have a place in 
the American heart, now and for- 
ever.” When he presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross to the fam- 
ily of the late Sergeant Kazuo 
Masuda he added, “I’ve seen a good 
deal of the Nisei in service and never 
yet have I found any of them who 
didn’t do his duty right to the 
handle.” 


In occupied Japan General Mac- 
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Arthur on his part kept asking for 
more and more Nisei. He needed 
them urgently as translators and 
censors. Without them the occupa- 
tion could never have proceeded as 
smoothly as it did; they were an in- 
dispensable link between the Amer- 
ican troops and the population. One 
has only to glance at the names of 
the Fukuis, Fukmitsus, Fukumotos 
and Fukunagas, the Tsukadas, Tsu- 
kaharas, Tsukamotos and Tsukay- 
amas in the telephone directory of 
the American occupation forces in 
Tokyo to appreciate the importance 
of Nisei service. In Korea where the 
American Army is short of Korean 
language interpreters, Japanese- 
speaking Nisei have filled the gap 
because so many Koreans under- 
stand Japanese. 

The Japanese biologist-educator, 
Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, who lived in the 
United States during the war be- 
cause he opposed the chauvinism of 
his government, considers the Nisei 
as ambassadors of the democratic 
spirit. “With their good qualities and 
even with their human weaknesses,” 
he says, “they gave the Japanese 
people a more rounded impression of 
what America is like than the few 
American businessmen, diplomats 
and missionaries they saw before the 
war ever could.” 

Dr. Yuasa is now president of the 
new International Christian Univer- 
sity for which Americans are raising 
ten million dollars in this country. 
Almost daily he watches Japanese- 
Americans and Americans interact- 
ing in behalf of the university that is 
to build a new generation of leaders 
for a democratic and peaceful Japan. 
“When I traveled from one reloca- 
tion camp to another during the dark 
war days to help the evacuees, I 
surely didn’t foresee that Japanese- 
Americans would make such prog- 
ress in so few years,” he says. 
“Americans are really applying their 
democratic concepts to a _ group 
whose devotion to America can no 
longer be challenged.” 


Despre unpleasant incidents after 
the war, a new spirit toward Jap- 
anese-Americans has sunk its roots 
in the Far West, too. During the en- 
forced absence of Japanese-Amer- 
ican farmers and fishermen, produce 
merchants and domestics, many per- 
sons discovered that it is always 
easier to discriminate against a group 
than to replace it. When some Amer- 
icans picked on returning evacuees 
with threats or even arson and gun- 
fire, many local citizens and officials 
(See AMERICAN REVOLUTION page 50) 
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Brotherhood Week, February 


18-25, is doubly important 
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By IRWIN EDMAN 


Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


(ys AGAIN those of us, and our number is happily increasing, 
who believe in a civilized world have the occasion to ask the American 
people during Brotherhood Week, the annual moment for human 
decency sponsored by The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, to reiterate and celebrate the theme of the brotherhood of man. 
One of the shocking testimonies to the fact that we 
are not living in a civilized society is that certain phrases have 
become clichés, although the practice denoted by these phrases 
is far from standard in our society. Take, for instance, 
the phrase “the brotherhood of man.” It is in danger of becoming a 
banality, not because brotherhood is practiced but because the 
phrase has to be repeated so often that it has practically 
become meaningless. 
And why does this phrase have to be repeated so often? Precisely 
because the practice it is intended to describe is not current 
in our society. Discriminations against groups and 
classes on the grounds of race or religion have not vanished from 
our world, or—since we Americans so often are reading moral lessons 
to this world we, perhaps, particularly need to be reminded— 
from our American world. 
Nobody would ask people to join in a National Breathing Week. 
Unless we could take breathing for granted, life, literally, 
could not go on. But it is becoming increasingly clear that unless 
we can take the common cooperative humanity of men for 
granted, life may not be able to go on either. 
Talk about the end of civilization used to seem a luxurious 
piece of pessimism indulged in by fancy intellectuals who, having 
fairly comfortable lives themselves, could afford to 
beat their breasts about the state of the world. Clearly the 
end of civilization is quite within the bounds of possibility, and one 
of the reasons it is conceivable is that there are tensions which 
make life confused and precarious both for the active and 
the passive victims of prejudice in our society. What could an 
enemy like better than to have our nation torn by needless and foolish 
tensions, and groups in our society separated by the inherent 
silliness of group and race distinctions? 
Another fine phrase that is in serious danger of becoming simply 
a signal for a yawn is “the American way of life.” There 
is nothing wrong with the phrase itself. Seriously used, it 
connotes a genuine ideal. But part of that ideal, perhaps the best 
part of it, is the recognition of the irreducible moral importance of 
the individual, what Dr. Norbert Wiener of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology recently called “the human use of human 
beings.” The democratic hypothesis is that in human 
essence each of us counts because he is human, and to treat any 
individual as something less than fully human because of 
some rag-tag tribal narrowness or superstition is the end of democracy 
and may be the end of the world. It is sad that there should be 
such grim reasons for having to remind people once a year 
of the brotherhood of man. The news is not that the brotherhood 
of man exists but the shocking news is that another 
year has gone by and it still does not. That is why Brotherhood 
Week is a matter for the American people to take seriously. 
One can only hope that some day, relatively soon, the fact of 
brotherhood will be so familiar that no person in his right senses 
would feel it necessary to mention it. 
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Top is part of the farm which 

Kiwanian Sampson manages. In between 
administrative chores he 

finds time to make observations 

for the United States Weather 
Bureau. The inset photo shows him 


examining an instrument box. 


IWANIAN Theodore J. Sampson 
K spends a busy day. He runs the 


900-acre farm of Retreat Mental 
Hospital, a state institution on the 
Susquehanna River fifteen miles be- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
hundred 
and 


low 
Besides several 
tillable land, 
Sampson oversees a thirty-five-acre 
truck garden, a 110-head dairy herd, 
200 hogs, 1200 poultry. He supervises 
a large contingent of mental patients 
assigned to the truck garden and 
dairy, whose work must be interest- 
ing as well as productive. He meets 
agriculture 
handling of 


acres ol 


pasture timber, 


dozens of problems in 
and animal husbandry, 
trucks, tractors, tilling apparatus and 
other modern farm machinery, main- 
tenance of three barns, a piggery, 
several poultry houses, a couple of 
garages, a dining room and dormi- 
tory. 

With all this, he finds time every 


evening to climb the hill behind his 
home to make observations and rec- 
ords for the United States Weather 
Bureau. Kiwanian Sampson has been 
a farm superintendent and a weather 
observer for thirty-eight years. He 
gets paid for only one of these jobs- 
his 14,000 daily observations and 500 
monthly summaries have been made 
without financial compensation. A 
“cooperative observer,” he’s called— 
a volunteer supplying weather news 
to weather men, with neither cash 
nor glory for reward. 

Volunteer weather work by Amer- 
ican citizens goes back to 1870, when 
the Army Signal Corps inaugurated 
our first official weather service. 
When Congress established the 
United States Weather Bureau as 
part of the Department of Commerce 
in 1891, nearly 1800 volunteer ob- 
servers went right on helping to col- 
lect weather information. Today, the 
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Bert Husband photos 


Weather Bureau gets regular reports 
from 6000 volunteers in all our forty- 
eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Caribbean. 

Out of all these, only a couple of 
hundred observers can equal or bet- 
ter Theodore Sampson’s record of 
thirty-eight years of uninterrupted 

& service. Some have served for over 
half a century, one or two can even 
recall the winter warm spell that 
preceded the Great Blizzard of 1888. 
Observers range in age from the sev- 
enties down to a thirteen-year-old 
boy, Sampson himself being sixty- 
nine. Almost every occupation in the 
census shows up on the Weather Bu- 
reau’s roster. A cooperative observer 
may be a banker or a plumber, a 
doctor or a housewife, an optometrist 
or a mailman—and in one case he is 
a Benedictine monk. 

Theodore is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Agri- 
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culture and entered the weather- 
observation field back in 1912 with 
his first farm job, superintending the 
State Institute Farm at Willmar, 
Minnesota. His original purpose, he 
admits, was for his own advantage— 
to help him plan the farm work that 
is so dependent on weather condi- 
tions. Soon, though, he took more 
and more interest in the job itself— 
developed quite a liking for it, in 
fact. 

When he transferred to Retreat 
Farms in Pennsylvania in 1929, he 
says he really felt lost without his 
daily stint in the instrument shelter. 
State authorities were glad to have 
an experienced observer at that spot, 
and promptly set him up in “busi- 
ness” once more. 

Theodore’s feelings are typical. A 
cooperative observer practically 
never quits until he has to, from age 
or illness. Then a son or other rela- 
tive is usually quite ready and eager 
to take over. If not, the Weather Bu- 
reau need only run down its long 
waiting list of applicants. Once in a 
long while, a government scout has 
to go out to an area to dig up a suc- 
cessor. 

When he retires, Theodore would 


A Nanticoke, Pennsylwania Kiwanian is one 
of the 6000 voluntee: observers who help the US Weather 


Bureau gather data on wind and rainfall. 


like nothing better than to take his 
observatory with him and keep right 
on using it. “Probably, though,” he 
regretfully admits, “it'll stay right on 
the farm with another observer do- 
ing the job.” 

The bureau supplies his equipment 

—a lattice-work shelter with sev- 
eral instruments. A rain-gauge al- 
lows accurate readings down to 
1/100th of an inch of rainfall. A 
weathervane marks the wind, an al- 
cohol thermometer gives low read- 
ings, a mercury thermometer the 
high ones. 

Every evening at six o’clock, Theo- 
dore records observations for the 
previous twenty-four hours, and 
sends in his reports once a month. 
His chart indicates highest and low- 
est temperatures of each day and 
temperature at observation time. 
Wind direction, rain, snow, sleet, hail 
and ice are also reported, as are spe- 
cial weather conditions like fog, mist, 
sleet, thunder, hail, dust and storms. 
The chart also calls for summaries, 
averages and extremes. 

The specific items an observer re- 
ports depend on what the Weather 
Bureau needs to know about his 

(See WEATHER MAN page 53) 






















Kiwanian Sampson and his wife work together taking observations on 
their 900-acre farm. Theodore is one of approximately 6000 people in the 
United States who act as volunteer observers for the federal 

government, recording data that is used by Uncle Sam’s forecasters. 
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During a visit to Montana, Don inspected the site of 
Hungry Horse Dam. In this picture Don is with Curtis R. ‘ | 
Taylor, immediate past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Kalispell, left; and James Harrison, immediate past gov- 
ernor of the Montana District of Kiwanis International. 





Lb au of Reclamation photo 


During his administration, Don Murdoch will make scores of visits—many of them giant 


inter-club gatherings. The photographs on these pages are typical of the warm reception extended 


to International President Don, r h e ie st of 1 onor 





he PRESIDENT of Kiwanis International 
travels widely during his year in office. 
He goes across Canada and the United 
States, from corner to corner and from 
north to south. His mission is inspiring 
clubs along the way to greater community 
service, and there is abundant proof that a 
visit from the International president gives 
Kiwanians new appreciation of the great 


principles that make Kiwanis strong. & 
Following this traditional pattern, Don 
Murdoch has visited more than seventy- } 


five clubs since his term began. 

Each place he visits, Don receives me- 
mentoes of the area such as the custom- 
made cowboy boots from the Kiwanis clubs 
of Fort Worth and the gavel made of wood 
grown on Lincoln’s old homestead. 

Don is always greeted by enthusiastic 
throngs of Kiwanians, many of whom travel 
more than 100 miles to meet him. Ki- 





Early last October Don visited Louis St. Laurent, the Prime Minister wanians in Texas journeyed more than 200 f 
of Canada. The above picture shows Don, right, extending St. Laurent miles to attend the huge inter-club recep- F 
greetings in behalf of 200,000 Kiwanians. St, Laurent was familiar with tion staged for President Don by the Ki- 
Kiwanis as a result of his own appearances before several Canadian clubs. wanis Club of Kingsville, Texas. THE END 
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Celanese photo 


Below, John Pollock, past district governor and 
charter president of the Kiwanis Club of Fargo, 
North Dakota, introduces Don at the charter night 
of the Wahpeton, North Dakota club. This event 
also marked the thirtieth anniversary of the Fargo 
club which sponsored Wahpeton. Don gave the 
principal address that evening. Right, Don pays 
tribute to Abraham Lincoln in Springfield, Illi- 
nois. Don admires the great Civil War President, 
and during his visit to Springfield he received a 
gavel made from wood that was grown on the site 
of Lincoln’s birthplace near Hodgenville, Kentucky, 
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Fort Worth Star Telegram photo 
Left, Don and Mrs. Murdoch pose with im- 
mediate Past Governor of the Texas-Oklahoma 
District Hugh Sandlin and his wife. The pic- 
ture was taken while Don, Hugh and about 400 
other Kiwanians and Kiwanis families were 
touring the famous King Ranch. This was just 
one part of a gala reception staged by the 
Kingsville, Texas club. Above, Don tries on the 
cowboy boots presented by the Fort Worth, 
West Side and North Fort Worth Kiwanis clubs. 


Mercury photo 














the wives of servicemen stationed in the area. 

SALINA, KANSAS helped Boy Scouts find Saturday jobs 
to earn money to buy Scout equipment for their 
troop 

BEDFORD, OHIO is buying breakfasts for needy schoo] 
children 

ENGLEWOOD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS took twenty dis- 
abled veterans on a hunting trip. Each vet shot two 
ducks and enjoyed a wild game dinner furnished by 
the Kiwanis Club of Englewood. 

MAPLEWOOD, MISSOURI sponsors a monthly motion 
picture show in the slums of St. Louis. 

VINELAND, NEW JERSEY demonstrated the latest soil- 
tilling equipment to farmers in the area. 

PONCHATOULA, LOUISIANA asked city officials to 
round up stray dogs. 

CASTLEGAR, BRITISH COLUMBIA operates a commu- 
nity skating rink. 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA is helping finance a USO 
club for servicemen. 

NORTHWEST SPOKANE, WASHINGTON paid the cost 
of wiring a new home for a needy family which had 
been burned out of their old house. 

ARMDALE-HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA consulted with of- 
ficials of the provincial government to see what can 
be done to promote the sale of Nova Scotia apples. 

SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN arranged for a meeting be- 
tween fire inspectors and local businessmen. The 
merchants took part in the fire inspection of a hotel. 

BOONVILLE, INDIANA is buying books for underprivi- 
leged children who lost their textbooks when a 
school burned down. 

RIVER ROUGE, MICHIGAN is providing treatment for 
four cross-eyed children. 

NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE is planning a campaign to 
eliminate jaywalking. 

PARSONS, KANSAS is promoting a dam construction 
program to reduce the flood hazard in Parsons. 
SHERWOOD, OREGON helped the local Grange move 

into new headquarters. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS distributed 8000 
comic book folders about Eddie Rickenbacker to 
students in the local schools. 

SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA sponsors weekly swimming 
classes for spastic children. 

RENSSELAER, NEW YORK is helping city officials lo- 
cate a place where townspeople can dump their 
ashes. 

LINCOLN PARK, MICHIGAN helped members of a jun- 
ior rifle club raise money for shooting jackets. 

RUSHVILLE, INDIANA prepared Red Cross packages 

for a military hospital. 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY sponsors sewing classes for 








STILWELL, OKLAHOMA applied superphosphate to 100 
acres of land. 

PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE prepared a report on the labor 
supply, wage rates and types of trade in Presque 
Isle. 

LOWVILLE, NEW YORK gives pocket money to children 
under the supervision of the county welfare depart- 
ment. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA is planning a series of public lec- 
tures about the problems of old age. 

CORNWALL, ONTARIO bought an automobile for the 
Victorian Order of Nurses. Cornwall Kiwanians 
have given VON five other cars since 1927. 

MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA built a right angle wind- 
break and roof on a playground. 

UNIVERSITY CIRCLE, CLEVELAND, OHIO places paid 
advertising in a high school newspaper every week. 

MARKESAN, WISCONSIN subscribes to the “Journal of 
Soil and Water Conservation” for a high school 
library. 

EAST DES MOINES, IOWA paid for plumbing repairs in 
the house of a needy family. 

SAINT MATTHEWS, KENTUCKY financed an inter-com- 
munications system for a school. 

LAKE CHELAN, CHELAN, WASHINGTON used con- 
struction equipment owned by the county to im- 
prove a sledding area for children. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA staged a good citizenship contest 
with the local Rotary club. (The service club with 
the highest percentage of members voting in the 
recent election was declared the winner.) 

JELLICO, TENNESSEE trained five boys to participate 
in a crop judging contest. The Jellico club paid 
transportation so these boys could go to Knoxville 
for the competition. 

ALLEN PARK, MICHIGAN is collecting magazines for a 
veterans’ hospital. 

KENSINGTON, KANSAS put a blinker light at a high- 
way intersection. 

DEARBORN, MICHIGAN is preparing a directory of local 
churches. 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA is helping organize a civilian de- 
fense program. 

LAMESA, TEXAS distributes a note of welcome to each 
new resident in the club territory. This message in- 
cludes the suggestion that newcomers get in touch 
with the church of their choice as an aid to getting 
settled in the community. Names of all churches 
and pastors are included in the Kiwanis message. 

COVINGTON, GEORGIA cooperated with the state for- 

estry commission in putting up “Keep Georgia 

Forests Green” signs. 
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HARLINGEN, TEXAS gives milk and medical aid to 
children who live in a camp for migrant workers. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO held a banquet honoring 
more than fifty new Canadians. 

HOLLADAY PARK, PORTLAND, OREGON is working to 
improve race relations in a primary school. 

THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA helped schools in the city 
and county get more than $10,000 worth of material 
from the Surplus Property Donation Program to 
Educational Institutions. This included metal bar 
stock, welding supplies, electrical goods, photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies, drafting material, 
upholstery and medical goods. 

KEYPORT, NEW JERSEY is working with the borough 
council to secure a government appropriation that 
will be used to stop erosion along the community’s 
waterfront. 

AUBURN, NEW YORK bought a polio therapeutic tank 
for a local hospital. 

BAYTOWN, TEXAS is organizing a Cub Scout pack for 
Latin American boys living in the Baytown area. 

GRENADA, MISSISSIPPI repaired swings and slides at 
local schools and playgrounds. 

NEWMAN, ILLINOIS collected two truckloads of cloth- 
ing, bedding and food for a family of twelve that 
was made homeless by fire. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO supplies twenty-five copies of a 
daily newspaper to an old people’s home. 

MADISON, NEW JERSEY helped FFA youth 
trees and shrubbery after a severe storm. 

UTICA, NEW YORK entertained forty-six 4-H’ers at a 
luncheon and held an agricultural quiz for the 
youngsters. 

BRECKSVILLE, OHIO sponsored a public affairs forum 
conducted by the Standard Oil Company. 

PIQUA, OHIO helped raise money to pay for snow re- 
moval. 

PRESTONSBURG, KENTUCKY sponsored a 
ment of property values. 

SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA presented two ceiling 

projectors and microfilmed books to hospitals for 

veterans and handicapped children. (See The Ki- 

wanis Magazine for August 1950, page 44.) 


protect 


reassess- 


CANNONSBURG-HOUSTON, PENNSYLVANIA rescued a 
snowbound family. A member of the club’s under- 
privileged child committee learned that a family of 
nine was marooned, and that four of the children 
needed immediate medical attention. When local 
government officials refused to begin rescue opera- 
tions immediately, members of the Cannonsburg- 
Houston club got a bulldozer and opened the road 
to the home of the stricken family. Medical aid, fuel 
and food were soon delivered. 

NORWALK, OHIO is sponsoring the Dale 
Public Relations and Speech Course. 

CHANDLER, INDIANA gives food left over from meet- 
ings to poor families in the community. 

BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS gathered educational ma- 
terials for children in a mental hospital. 

RED BLUFF, CALIFORNIA bought tickets so that poor 
children could attend an art exhibition. 

NORTHWEST DETROIT, MICHIGAN gave 
strips to the Lapeer Training School. 

ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY loans a portable typewriter, 
radio and record player to children who cannot at- 
tend school because of sickness. 

THOMPSONVILLE, CONNECTICUT is aiding a woman 
and her children who were left without means of 
support when the husband was called to active duty 
with a National Guard company. 

IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY arranged for a handicapped 
veteran to study salesmanship. 

NEW PARIS, OHIO is sponsoring a new kindergarten 
school. 

MILLER, SOUTH DAKOTA passed a strong resolution 
urging city officials to enforce the traffic laws more 
strictly. Several other civic organizations endorsed 
the Kiwanis statement, and as a result, another 
policeman was added to the force. 

SEYMOUR, WISCONSIN helped make a trade survey. 

STEGER, ILLINOIS made a snow plow that can be at- 
tached to the village tractor or used independently 
to clean off sidewalks. 

RICHMOND, BRITISH COLUMBIA gave 10,000 
capsules to the local school system. The pills will be 
given to children from poor families. 


Carnegie 


nine film 


vitamin 


To raise money for youth work, the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, British Columbia staged the chrysanthemum show pictured 


More than 50,000 blooms were 


below. 





on display during the three day event, 


which netted the club about $8000. 














NEWPORT, TENNESSEE loaned a truck to the local 4-H 
Club so that rural youngsters could market walnuts. 
The 4-H’ers made $250 that will be used to finance 
1-H Club activities 

TROY, ALABAMA helped prepare claims for government 
benefits for the kin of three servicemen who died 
in Korea 

DENBY-DETROIT, MICHIGAN is paying for a series of 
operations to improve the appearance of a boy who 
had ho lowe! }aw 

KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


replace tree that have been knocked down by high 


working with the Jaycees to 


vinds and automobil 

LANSING, IOWA met with the county supervisors to 
qgiscu now removal 

PARIS, TEXAS took 
a Circus 

FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA jis making plans to estab 
lish a wildlife refuge 

FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA provided a_ dual 
control automobile and an instructor to teach high 


eventy-five newspaper carriers to 


chool students how to drive 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT helped farmers repair the 
damage caused by a destructive wind storm 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


‘ Members of the club maintain ski and sled runways 


s operating a winter sports area 


and sell refreshments 

BROOKLYN, CLEVELAND. OHLO bought a typewrite 
for a blind high school student. 

CROSSVILLE, TENNESSEE sponsored a community en- 
rollment drive for the Blue Cross and the Blue 
Shield 

HARRISONVILLE, MISSOURI prepared water conserva- 
tion plans for six farms 

EATONTON, GEORGIA subscribed to a daily newspaper 
far the Eatonton public library. 

PARMA, OHIO jis feeding birds during the winter 

NEWTON, NEW JERSEY helped the fire department 
clear fallen trees from the streets after a severe 


storm. 





GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA is furnishing a recrea- 
tion room for soldiers at Camp Atterbury. 

LARNED, KANSAS sponsored an amateur boxing show 
to raise money for youth work. 

DARTMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA staged two motion pic- 
ture shows for patients at the Halifax County Hos- 
pital. 

NEWPORT, MAINE organized an industrial develop- 
ment committee to promote the growth of business 
in Newport 

WESTLAKE, OHIO printed “attend the church of you 
choice” reminders and placed them in the windows 
of local stores. 

WEST FRANKFORT, ILLINOIS gave a German-English 
dictionary to a _ twelve-year-old refugee from 
Europe. 

MAYFIELD, KENTUCKY gave a complete set of refer- 
ence books to a county library. 

LEASIDE, ONTARIO drives cerebral palsied children to 
school twice daily 

ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA circulated a_ petition asking 
that a soil conservation district be established. 

NEWTON FALLS, OHIO helped dig the town’s business 
district out from beneath twenty-eight inches of 
snow. 

SABETHA, KANSAS paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
premiums for a needy family. 

CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA gives traveling kits 
to each man about to enter military service. 

CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS helped set up an auxil- 
iary police force. 

POSEYVILLE, INDIANA showed two 
camping to a Girl Scout troop. 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN persuaded city officials to use 

the community’s fire siren to remind people to vote 


movies about 


The siren sounded at regular intervals on election 
day. during the hours the polling places were open. 

SALISBURY, MISSOURI furnished emergency transpor- 
tation so that an expectant mother could get to the 
hospital in time. 


a 


Kiwanians in Washington, D. C. paid for the home-to-school telephone system which enabled the girl shown above left to 
take part in the school work of her classmates, right. The young invalid was able to participate in class discussion and to 
hear the teacher address fellow students for the first time since her school attendance was interrupted by polio in 1946. 
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HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA loaned the club 
gong to the local junior high school, where the bell 
was used to announce the beginning and end of 
classes. The school’s regular buzzer system was out 
of order due to a power shortage caused by an ice 
storm. 

ABSECON, NEW JERSEY aided families who had been 
driven from their homes by a flood. 

FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK gave a phonograph 
and records to a polio clinic. 

VALE, OREGON helped finance publication of a book 
about the history of high school athletics in the 
Snake River Valley Conference. 

ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA is helping locate recruits 
for the armed forces. 

FARMINGTON, MISSOURI is teaching local youngsters 
how to bowl. 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS gave food and shelter to two 
juvenile delinquents while the youngsters were 
waiting for their cases to come up in court. 

NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA helped a chapter 
of the Gold Star Mothers raise money. 

SAINT JAMES, MANITOBA provided a concert for more 
than 100 convalescent war veterans. 

BLOOMFIELD, MISSOURI is helping CROP gather pro- 
duce and money for needy Europeans. 

WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND conducts a public af- 
fairs forum over the local radio station. Some of the 
topics covered major issues in the political cam- 
paign: why everyone should vote in tomorrow’s 
election; analysis of the elections; what does PTA 
contribute to the community; and what is being 
done for the needy this Christmas? 

LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA collects stamps for a boy 
in an institution. 

EXETER, CALIFORNIA bought an automatic 
dryer for use in drying the Kenny packs in the polio 


clothes 


clinic of the local hospital. 

ROSEMEAD, CALIFORNIA is planning to help Boy 
Scouts build a covered sand box in the county park. 

CASTLETON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK published a his- 
tory of the community. Kiwanian Edward Ton gath- 
ered the information and wrote the book. The 
Castleton club sold 500 copies, and used the money 
to buy a collection of history books for the local 
library. 

PROVO, UTAH took part in the instructional meet- 
ing for Boy Scout leaders. More than 500 men from 
sixteen communities participated in this Second 
Annual University of Scouting. 

CALDWELL RESERVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — collected 
3562 cans of food which were distributed to charita- 
ble institutions in the community. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Cubs and Brownies helped members of the 
club gather the canned goods. 

FENTON, MICHIGAN sent $120 worth of CARE pack- 
ages to needy families in Europe. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA entertained 600 
traffic officers with a free movie. 

WEST PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO collects used ties 
which are restored and then given to inmates of a 
children’s and old people’s home. Last year more 
than 1000 ties were given to inmates of these insti- 
tutions. 

HAMPTON, NEW BRUNSWICK sponsored a farm beau- 
tification contest to improve the appearances of 
property along a busy highway. Cash prizes were 
awarded to the winners, and all contestants were 
entertained at a dinner given by the club. 
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What must a club do 
to receive publicity 


in The Kiwanis Magazine? 


[r 1s UNFoRTUNATE that only one out of fifteen 
photographs we receive is suitable for publication. The 
others are not used because of poor technical 

quality or insufficient reader interest. The latter is the 
most common reason for rejection, so we will 

examine it first. 

The editors of your International magazine face a 
different problem than the editor of your local 
newspaper. So the fact that you got pictures of your 
club printed on the front page of your local 
newspaper does not mean that these pictures merit 
publicity in The Kiwanis Magazine. The reason is this: 
newspapers use material that interests the people 
in one community—the International magazine uses 
material that interests Kiwanians in 3200 communities. 
For example, most newspapers will gladly publish 
posed, formal pictures of the members of your 
club. Regardless of what you are doing, these pictures 
have reader interest because the readers are your 
friends and neighbors. In other words, YOU are news 
in the local newspaper. 

On the other hand, your name and your picture 
mean nothing to most of the 200,000 Kiwanians who read 
the International magazine. Most of the Kiwanians 
don’t know you personally, and hence are not interested 
in seeing your picture or a photograph of 
your club members. But everyone wants to see 
pictures of your club activities in process—pictures 
showing club projects as they happen. Photographs 
of this type have meaning and significance to 
every Kiwanian, and these are the kind of pictures that 
we want for the International magazine. 

But at least ninety-five per cent of the pictures 
we receive do not show activities in progress. 
Instead, these pictures show groups of Kiwanians, 
staring at the camera, presenting checks, or shaking 
hands with prominent speakers. 

Most Kiwanians prefer action pictures, hence we 
prefer photographs of this type. Look at recent issues 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. You'll find that most 
pictures illustrating stories about club activities 
look as if the photographer snapped the shutter when 
nobody knew he was present. Notice, too, that 
Kiwanians often appear in the pictures, but they 
are almost always doing something—besides posing or 
staring at the camera! 

Photographs, unlike news items, can show 
commonplace activities. The only requirement is 
that pictures be unposed and that they possess adequate 
technical quality. Technical quality and other 
suggestions about pictures of club activities will 
be discussed next month. 


ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA gave a commercial mangle to 
an institution for underprivileged boys and girls. 

PLEASANT HILLS, PENNSYLVANIA is helping a para- 
lyzed war veteran by selling belts and leather goods 
that he makes for his living. 
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As part of the annual career day sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, this group of girls consulted with 
hospital personnel about careers as nurses and technicians. 


MATOAKA, WEST VIRGINIA paid the legal expenses 
involved in incorporation of the Mercer County 
Tuberculosis Association 

CORNING, NEW YORK gives handbooks to all new Cub 
Scouts 

PADUCAH, KENTUCKY jis working to have an armory 
established in Paducah. 

TIFTON, GEORGIA took part in a campaign to organize 
1 countywide forest fire protection unit. 

WESTBY, WISCONSIN moved a children’s ski slide to 
a safer location 

HERKIMER, NEW YORK is plugging for establishment 
of the village-manager type of government. 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA jis building a nursery for prema- 
ture babies. 

MARYSVILLE, KANSAS bought reference books for the 
city library. 

SAN MARCOS, TEXAS sponsored a meeting at which a 
representative of the state conservation department 
explained several aspects of the conservation pro- 
gram in Texas. 

WEST TORONTO, ONTARIO is giving bread to: under- 
privileged families. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS collected funds to pay for an op- 
eration on a baby with brain cancer. 

BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT kept an industry in the 
community by securing a donation of land which 
will enable the plant to expand. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS collected funds for and 
installed a soil testing laboratory in the local high 
school. 

HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK met with the 
county board of health to find a new location for a 
town dump, thereby eliminating ugly piles of trash 
scattered along the approaches to the town. 

CARBONDALE, PENNSYLVANIA provided quarters, 
light and heat to the Visiting Nurse Association for 
the VNA bi-monthly clinic for underprivileged in- 
fants and their mothers. THE END 


YOUTH serves }OUTH 


Sx1 sutrons for the annual tournament held in Iron 
Mountain, Michigan are being sold by Key Clubbers of 
Iron Mountain High School. In addition, this club 
operates a canteen during basketball games, circulated 
“get out the vote” cards during the pre-election cam- 
paign, and was co-sponsor of the Hiawatha Wild Life 
Series presented by the University of Michigan ... At 
Blacksburg, Virginia, the Key Club of Blacksburg High 
School directs traffic at school corners and has taken 
charge of the traffic problems at football games . . . The 
collection of 2200 pounds of paper netted eighteen dollars 
for the Menard Memorial High School Key Club at 
Alexandria, Louisiana. This group presents a movie 
every two weeks, proceeds from which have been used 
to buy fluorescent lights for classrooms at Menard 
Memorial High. 


Tue Bensamin Russe. High School Key Club at Alex- 
ander City, Alabama, presented a trophy to the player in 
the homecoming game who, according to officials, ex- 
celled in good sportsmanship. A float was entered by this 
Key Club in the annual homecoming parade ... At 
Montreal, Quebec, Key Clubbers of Montreal High 
School purchased pencil sharpeners for classrooms, din- 
ners for needy families, and established a scholarship 
fund to award a fifty dollar prize to the student who has 
been of most value to the school... Key Clubbers show 
safe driving films to the students at Needham B. 
Broughton High School in Raleigh, North Carolina. This 
group sends flowers to students, faculty and members of 
their families when ill .. . The Key Club of Plant City 
High School, at Plant City, Florida, purchased a 16 mm. 
sound movie projector for the school through the pro- 
ceeds from printing, publishing and selling football pro- 
grams for the entire season. 


Tue supervision of radio broadcasting for the DeKalb 
High School over station WLBK in DeKalb, Illinois is 
the main project of the school’s Key Club. Producing 
two fifteen-minute programs weekly, the Key Clubbers 
set up the year’s schedule and take turns as announcers, 
engineers, producers; two members have their own pro- 
gram entitled, “Words and Wax”... At Big Stone Gap 
Virginia, Key Clubbers painted fifty-five “BE CARE- 
FUL.” signs on the most important curbs and sidewalks 
of their town to help prevent accidents while crossing 
streets . . . Hope High School Key Clubbers of Hope, 
Arkansas purchased an electric clock and scoreboard 
for basketball games from the proceeds of a pancake 
breakfast, concession stands and two benefit athletic 
contests. 


At Brycuamton, New York, Key Clubbers of North 
Senior High School assisted their sponsoring Kiwanis 
club in a city-wide collection of glass. A baseball field 
for the youth of Binghamton was built with the $500 
raised from the sale of this glass . . . Selling popcorn 
once a week at noon is one of the many projects of the 
Corvallis, Oregon High School Key Club. Another out- 
standing service is the digging of 150 post holes for the 
fence around the school’s football field, along with 
messenger work for the Junior Red Cross. THE END 
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Two uunpren Kiwanians who at- 
tended an inter-club meeting for the 
Seventh Division of the Florida Dis- 
trict were privileged to hear United 
States Senator Spessard Holland—a 
former lieutenant governor of this 
division and twenty-five year mem- 
ber of the Bartow club. Senator Hol- 
land gave the assembly his views on 
world peace. Also on the program 
were International Treasurer John Wright and Leonard 
Usina, immediate past governor of the Florida District. 
This highly successful inter-club meeting was sponsored 


by the Kiwanis Club of Mulberry, Florida. 





Miron Rosen, member of the Kiwanis Club of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, and commissioner of the city’s public 
works, has been elected president of the American Pub- 
lic Works Association. Milton has belonged to the Saint 
Paul club for thirty-one years. 


Boy Scour Weex is this month, and so it is appropriate 
to note what the Boy Scouts of America have to say 
about International Vice-President Ted Fenske, who 
spent two weeks of his vacation at the Valley Forge 
Jamboree last summer. 

Says Thomas J. Keane, Director of Civic Relationships 
for the Boy Scouts of America: “Top Kiwanian in the 





International Vice-President Ted Fenske, left, receives con- 
gratulations from Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout Executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America, for Ted’s work at the last Jamboree. 
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estimation of 2,700,000 men and boys connected with the 
Boy Scouts of America is Theodore H. Fenske, vice- 
president of Kiwanis International. There is no 
record of any other officer with the rank of vice-presi- 
dent of any organization in America who rendered such 
service at the Jamboree... .” 

Ted worked about sixteen hours a day directing the 
boys’ activities. 


Two prominent Kiwanians were recently elected to the 
two top offices in the United States Savings and Loan 
League. President of this organization is Walter J. L. 
Ray, International trustee from Detroit. Vice President 
of the USSLL is Ben H. Hazen from Portland, Oregon. 
Ben is a member of the International Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United States. 


To COMMEMORATE twenty-five years of service to the 
underprivileged children of the community, the Kiwanis 
Club of Nanticoke, Pennsylvania put out a_ booklet. 
This publication traced the history of the club’s work 
with needy youngsters. Pictures of the men responsible 
for various phases of the UPC work were published, 
along with statistics showing the fine work done between 
1925 and 1950. 


Kuwantn James P. Wilbourn from Clarksburg, West 
Virginia won the $500 first prize in a nationwide contest 
sponsored by the Pulpit Book Club. James was given 
the award for a sermon which he preached last summer. 


Tue caver which brings the Kiwanis Club of Green- 
wood, Mississippi to order is probably the most unusual 
in all Kiwanis. This gavel is made from the steering 
wheel of the famed Civil War gunboat Star of the West, 
and banded with silver from a coin that was minted in 
1863—the year that the Star of the West was sunk. The 
gavel was made by a local hobbyist. 

The Star of the West was the Union gunboat which 
tried to land provisions for the Union forces at Fort 
Sumter. Confederate soldiers captured the gunboat 
later, and the Star joined the southern fleet. Then dur- 
ing the siege of Vicksburg, the Star was sunk in the 
Tallahatchie River to prevent Union gunboats from 
attacking Vicksburg. 


Tuomas Roy, past president and longtime member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Massachusetts, has been 
elected Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons in Massachusetts. 


Tue Krwants Cuvs of Topeka, Kansas recently became 
the 1000th Kiwanis club to take part in the Fordway 
system for raising money by selling gum balls. Topeka 
Kiwanians are operating more than seventy-five Ford 
gum machines, THE END 
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THE THIRD DEGREE 
(From page 11) 
to the investigator. Turning back, 
he said, “He doesn’t want to see 
you.” 


“He’s got to see me.” 
“He won't. Says he can’t be both- 
with a liar.” The detective 
leaned forward confidentially. “He 
means it. I know that guy. No use 
trying any phony stuff on him.” 
Half an hour more of this “cold 
shoulder” treatment, and the boy 
begged for a chance to tell everything 
from how he entered the apartments 
to where the money was hidden. The 
investigator had recognized the lad’s 


ered 


tt 


self-assertive drive, his desire for 
the spotlight. The third degree 
would have just stiffened the boy’s 
resistance and made him a more de- 
termined outlaw. But with a scien- 
tific understanding of his personality 
problem, a cold shoulder treatment 
calculated to make the boy talk to 
protect his ego, and one more ju- 
venile was eligible for rehabilitation 
in society. A triumph indeed for 
modern technique! 

Like all psychological methods, 
this cold shoulder treatment must 
be varied to fit the personality in- 
volved. Manhattan police, confronted 
with a series of housebreakings, had 
a team of two suspects—Joe, a tough 


with a long history of police en- 
counters, and Pete, a new hand 
the game. The evidence was flimsy. 
Only a hunch tied the guilt on Joe 
and his apprentice, and Joe, veteran 
of grillings and cross-examinations, 
was not likely to talk. The detective 
in charge studied the pair in silence, 
then started his test. 

On a technical charge, Joe 
Pete were placed together in a cell, 
and left strictly alone for an hour. 
Then a cop took Joe upstairs, leav- 
ing Pete behind. When, a good while 
later, he brought Joe back, ihe 
liceman shook his head sympathetic- 
ally at Pete, and patted Joe on the 
back. 

Alone togethei 
at his partner questi 
had happened 
Nothing hz 
questioned 
himsel 


and 


po- 


stared 
What 


shrug- 


Pete 


—- ] 
ningty. 


agaln, 


upstairs”? Joe 
id happened. Nobody 
him; they had just 
If 


ged. 
had 
let him sit by 
An hou 
Again Joe was 
upstairs, and returned by a smiling 
cop. Again Jo¢e 
upstairs had 
Pete pondered the 
If what Jos 
had nothing 


later the routir 


] 
repeated. 


reported that the 


hour been spent 


silence. smile 01 
the cop’s face. said was 
true, the 
Then what 

Half an hour 


officer, de 


police on them 
was going on? 
+, Pete yell- 
} 
-manding the 


No third 


detec- 


late was 
ing for the 
right to confess his crimes! 
degree was needed, once the 
tive in charge had sized up the case 
in psychological terms. Pete, caught 
in his first attempts at law-breaking, 
scared of arrest, trial and prison, put 
all his in Joe, his teacher in 
crime that trust, plant 
the idea that Joe had betrayed him 
by talking, and Pete’s defenses 
would—and did—topple. 
Fear, love, pride, and hate; 
four emotions rule most of our lives. 
The skilled interrogator, probing the 
depths of personality, plays on these 
emotions to lead suspects voluntar- 
ily into damaging admissions. The 
man who has killed still has a heart; 
kindness to his wife and children 
may break him down. The swindler 
whose family would be _ seriously 
injured by publicity of his crime 
may talk if shown that cooperation 
could avoid headlines. The grief of 
a mother for her murdered child 
may be more than a guilty conscience 
can face. One case is on record in 
the South where the sight of a 
mourning mother clasping her dead 
son’s cap to her heart broke the 
silence of one of the surliest mur- 
ders the department had known. 
The symptoms of various states 
of mind are easily spotted by gradu- 
ates of modern police training. Com- 
pulsive criminals — alcoholics, sex 


trust 
Undermine 


these 
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offenders, kleptomaniacs—are recog- 
nized as the sick men they really 
are. The old third degree, by intensi- 
fying the evil drives of these men, 
strengthening their hatred of author- 
ity, and their subconscious desire 
for revenge against the world, only 
made them worse problems for so- 
ciety. Modern psychology on the po- 
lice level lays open the path for 
their treatment and rehabilitation. 

Not all crimes, of course, are com- 
pulsive, nor are all criminals psy- 
chopaths. But just as a kleptomaniac 
will admit guilt when convinced of 
an understanding audience, so nor- 
mal criminals, offered the same un- 
derstanding, often confess freely. 
The lowest of offenders, even as 
you and I, looks always for a way to 
save face. The clever questioner, 
versed in psychology, recognizes the 
universal desire to be understood, 
and still respected. Playing the role 
of a kindly confidante, he brushes 
aside all fanfare of accusation, and 
stretches out what seems to be a 
reassuring hand. A man ridden with 
guilt will leap at any straw of justifi- 
cation. Convince him his crime may 
not be directly his fault, and he will 
confess. 

A garage attendant in the Midwest 
was murdered, shot through the 
back. Shortly police picked up a 
young man known to be associated 
with a gang of car thieves. Straight 
questioning about the night of the 
murder drew a blank. Then one offi- 
cer talked to the man in private. 
No questions, no accusations. Just 
the simple suggestion that though 
he was indeed a murderer, the real 
blame for his crime lay on the 
“toughs’ who bullied him into a life 
of crime—and then left him holding 
the bag. The young man liked that 
line of thought—and his confession 
was full and voluntary. 

With first offenders from pick- 
pockets to murderers, this sympathy 
treatment often turns the trick. Po- 
lice know the difference between 
hard-set criminals who make law- 
breaking a virtual trade, and men 
driven by various mental and en- 
vironmental circumstances to com- 
mit a crime. Understand the motive 

even when the offender himself 
may not understand it—and you get 
at the truth, by cutting through the 
suspect’s defenses. 

Like all good bluffers, the police 
avoid exposable lies, and_ rely 
strongly on the power of suggestion. 
As with the famed word-association 
test, they know that a guilty mind 
reacts strongly to hints ignored by 
the peaceful conscience. In Phila- 
delphia last year a man was brought 

(See THE THIRD DEGREE page 46) 
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In his attempt to f 
protect himself from 

misfortune and the forces, 
of nature, man has adopted. 









tl AILING: 


EVIL OUT 
OF THE 
HOUSE... 











The popular practice of 


nailing up a horseshoe for 






good luck can be traced to 






two ancient origins. The first 






is the old Roman superstition 






that evil could be avoided by 






driving a nail into the door 






of a building. The other is the 





Greek and Roman belief in 





the magic and even sacred 






powers of the horse. 








Today, man has real protection—modern insurance 


against specific hazards such as burglary, robbery and 
theft. And in most cases, the price for this protection has 
just been reduced. Why not call our agent in your 


community —now? 


HIMERICAN SURETY GAO 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY +» SURETY + CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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She bheautities 
\ew Orleans 


Nobody worries about 


decorating the 





Crescent City because an artistic municipal 


employee has this responsibility. 


Ne OORLEA?D l the only city in 
. merica thi I 


Ame! it ha 1 full-time 
decorator on the payrol This may 
ee! ike an extravagance, but the 
citize of New Orleans don’t think 

In fact, the re rd the work of 
Mi Betty Finnin, official city dec 
oratol a vital te people welfare 
P rade and erry maku are very 
important » the Crescent City 
where te of thousands congregate 
for the Mardi Gra Sugar Bowl 
football game and Christmas parade 


T he f spectac les could not take place 
without the imaginative color that 
Betty Finnin provides 

The city fathers give her about 
$50,000 each year, with which she 
decorates the city streets for a half- 
dozen event Miss Finnin selects a 


central theme for each holiday and 


the! plans her decorations accord- 
ingly. First she dresses the lamp 
posts with lights, figures or other 
ornaments. Then she plans parade 
float costumes, banners and the 


hundreds of smaller items involved 


in a big celebration. 
plans are made, Miss Finnin super- 
vises the activities of carpenters and 
laborers who put up the decorations 

Thus the City of New Orleans has 
eliminated the headache of street 
decoration. New Orleaneans are al- 
ways proud of the way their city 


looks at holiday time and cash 
registers jingle as out-of-town visi 
tors spend thousands of dollars hav- 


ing fun in the Crescent City 


In his 1947 report to the peovyle, 


Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison (hon- 
orary member of the Kiwanis Club 
of New Orleans) had this to say 
about the importance of the city 
decorator: “The appearance of Canal 
Street at Mardi Gras, Christmastimse 
and for civic and patriotic occasions 
and holidays, has attracted nation- 
wide attention and brought a vast 
amount of favorable advertising to 
the community .... We feel the ex- 
pense is justified because it benefits 
every man, woman and child in the 
City of New Orleans.” —Mark Jonas 





At top of page, Betty Finnin and a workman sort through some 
old decorative items stored in a warehouse. Above, Miss Finnin is 
supervising the creation of a swan that will grace a lamp post. 
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And after the 


THE THIRD DEGREE 
(From page 45) 


in on suspicion of robbery. The evi- 
dence against him was slight, and he 
staunchly denied any knowledge of 
the crime. Yet the polite police cap- 
tain felt the man was guilty. . 
During the routine questioning 
the captain suddenly leaned for- 
ward, spoke to the detectives, stared 
at the suspect, then went to the 
phone. In the suspect’s hearing he 
asked for the FBI. Before the call 
had gone through, the man confessed. 
What happened? Pure and calcu- 
lated bluff. The captain, leaning for- 
ward, had told the detectives in 
audible tones that he believed this 
man was not a mere robber, but a 
spy, who knew this particular house 
belonged to an atomic physicist. That 
uncompleted phone call brought the 


confession. The burglar knew t 


penalty for his own crime, but 
couldn’t even guess what might hap- 
pen in a spy trial. His guilty nerves 
had warned him: Better tell a 
straight story than get into a federal 
investigation 

The subconscious criminal mind, 
filled with highly charged emotions, 
explosive symbols and_ repressed 
fears, is the greatest ally of the 
forces of law. The criminal is actu- 
ally divided against himself. His 
conscious mind stands guard ove) 
his every word and action, but below 
in his subconscious lies a fifth column 
of traiterous reactions. The modern 
police officer knows he has but to 
break through the intellectual cen- 
sor, establish contact with the 
subconscious, and the criminal’s de- 
fenses will fall 

Truth drugs, which mask out the 
mind’s censor, lie detectors, which 
register the effects of emotion on 
circulation and metabolism, word as- 
sociation tests—all these are means 
to get in touch with the subconscious, 
to open the Bluebeard door on guilt. 
These and less spectacular tech- 
niques of modern psychology are 
part of the equipment of our officers 
of the law 

Whateve! 
there might have been in the past 
for the third degree, the scientific 
approach has made torture methods 
absolutely unnecessary today. New 


meager justification 


techniques, born in the laboratories 
of universities and hospitals, guar- 
antee this country saner and more 
humane law enforcement. The revo- 
lution in detective methods has 
brought the United States citizen 
a measure of protection for the inno- 
cent and certain retribution for the 
guilty never equalled before in police 
and detective work. THE END 
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500,000 AMERICANS 
(From page 25) 


achieve whatever level in life he can. 
But no matter what level he reaches, 
he receives the same treatment 


citizen. Sometimes this noble ideal 
falters in practice. Noble ideals often 


do. Beware of the politician who 


comes bearing promises of heaven- 
on-earth! 

The same warning applies to the 
communist promise to rid the coun- 
try of the evil of racial discrimina- 
tion. It has not done so in Russia. A 
few years ago the Soviet needed 


valuta (foreign exchange). So it set 


torgsin stores where 
could be bought for 
people who had 
who got it 


up so-called 
things 
valuta. The 
much 


200d 
only 


were the Jews, 
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abroad. As a result 
the Jews highly regarded in 
Russia—but not for long. 

The day came when Stalin and 
Company.no longer needed valuta. 
Today the Jew who corresponds with 
relatives abroad 1s arrested and 
exiled. So are the Jews who espouse 
the cause of Israel, their new home- 
land. Neither practicing Christians 
nor orthodox Jews may join the 
communist party in Russia, and re- 
cently a Russian Jewish woman was 
denounced and fired from her job 
for having had her boy cireumcized 
fourteen years before! 

In America, a pleasanter story un- 
folded last year—as shown by a 
few incidents among many. Three 
court rulings lessened discrimination 
against Japanese-Americans and 
aliens. Race relations improved in 
the South. A Florida college, for ex- 
ample, awarded an honorary degree 
to Mrs. Mary McLeon Bethune. As 
far as anyone knows, no southern 
institution had ever before so hon- 
ored an American Negro. The influx 
of Negroes into big league baseball 


from relatives 
were 
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from 
our public institutions as any other 


continued, and all in all the trend 
was to greater tolerance. In Russia 
it seems to be going in the opposite 
direction. 

Leisurely examination of the com- 
munist program makes you wonder 
about America’s 500,000. How can 
they believe in communism when 
everything it promises is alreé dy 
fulfilled here? Apparently man’s 
powers of self-delusion are endless. 
In this vein flows a charming tale 
from an American engineer who 
lived in Russia prior to World War II. 

In 1937, at his invitation, five 
women school teachers of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania visited the Soviet. The 
engineer had Kremlin connections, 
so the ladies were made welcome and 
permitted a firsthand look at the 
glories of the third five-year plan. 
All of them had lived in Pittsburgh 
for years, but none had ever bothered 
to step into an American factory. 
Consequently the Stalin Auto Works 
in Moscow and the big steel factories 
to the south were novelties to them, 
and they were thrilled. On their re- 
turn to the States, one of them—a 
Miss Eleanor P.—confided to a friend 
her intention of joining the com- 
munist party. 

‘Eleanor!”’ 


shocked reaction. 


was her friend’s 
“Why would you 
do such a crazy thing?” 

“Because I have seen the Soviet 
Union,” replied Miss P. with a lyric 
lift of her eyes, “and I know it must 
have a wonderful system to create 
such wonderful factories.” 

“But we have factories right here 
in Pittsburgh.” 

‘Where?’ 

“Where! You pass half a dozen on 
your way to school. The town is 
lousy with factories. The whole coun- 
try is.” 

Miss P. shook her head sagely. The 
Russians had told her about Amer- 
ica: America was slipping, slipping 
badly. “Believe what you like,” she 
told her incredulous friend. “Person- 
ally, I am now immune to capitalist 
propaganda.” 

There you have it. It is humbly 
submitted that American Reds suffer 
from immunity to capitalist propa- 
ganda. Their disease is farsighted- 
ness. They can see the glamorous 
future painted by the master-artists 
of Moscow. They cannot see the 
present. Their eyes are concentrated 
so hard on the communist bird-in- 
the-bush, they cannot see the Amer- 
ican bird-in-the-hand. 

Maybe The Voice of America—the 
radio program aimed at telling the 
Russians what we’ve got over here— 


should be piped into American 
homes—and ears and_hearts—as 
well! THE END 
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Annexation Policy 
Annexat Polie. 


Boulder, Colorado recently set down 
basic policies to serve as a guide in 


future annexation actions. The city’s 
policy is established on four principles: 
(1) Annexations should not be based on 
the presence or absence of public facili- 
ties. (2) The city must accept leader- 
ship and responsibility in working out 
fringe-area problems. (3) Annexation 
should be undertaken before the area is 
substantially developed. (4) The city 
should be able financially to provide 
municipal services 

At the same time, the city adopted 
subdivision regulations setting forth 
standards governing layout and zoning, 
and a requirement that the subdivider 
install and utility improvements 
yr post a bond equivalent to the cost of 
utilities. 


street 
installing 


Voters Shy 

Voters generally were 
proving proposals involving future pub- 
lic debts in the elections last fall. 
Proposed bond totaling $976.5 
million were on the ballot in the various 
states, and cities across the 
country. As of November 13, $595 mil- 
lion of the issues had been approved 
sixty-seven per cent of those reported 
Slightly than $297 million had 
been turned down by the voters, and the 
remaining $84 million, predominantly 
small were unreported. 

More than eighty per cent of all bond 
issues proposed last year were approved 
by the voters as bond authorizations hit 
a record $1.3 billion. The general elec- 
tions of 1948 saw seventy per cent of the 


shy about ap- 


issues 


counties 


more 


issues, 


bond proposals passed. 


Cities Muffle Noise 
Cities are continuing their attempts to 
muffle needless noises, the American 


Public Works Association reports. Ordi- 
nances recently adopted in Dayton, Ohio 
regulate or prohibit unnecessary noises 
on the city streets. One ordinance bans 
the use of horns, loudspeakers, steam 
whistles and similar devices, while an- 
other prohibits the use of sound trucks 
within the city for any kind of commer- 
cial advertising. Sound trucks may be 
used for non-commercial purposes upon 
registration with the city, but their use 
is limited to four hours per day. The 
third ordinance prohibits sound ampli- 
fication from aircraft over the city. 

In Buffalo, New York an anti-noise 
ordinance even puts the silencer on 
feathered friends, with a provision pro- 
hibiting loud, disturbing and unneces- 
sary noises made by animals and birds. 


The city law also bans grinding or 
rattling of any automobile, motorcycle, 
streetcar, or other vehicle; the sounding 


of any horn or signaling device except 
as a danger signal; blowing of any 
steam whistle except as a notice to be- 
gin or to stop work or as a warning of 
danger; use of mechanical devices op- 
erated by compressed air unless effec- 
tively muffled; and the shouting and 
crying of peddlers, hawkers and vendors. 


Civilian Defense 
States are moving ahead their 
plans for providing defense measures in 
case of enemy attack, with every state 
in the union having either adopted civil 
defense legislation or established a civil 
defense organization by executive order. 
A roundup of civil defense activity in 
the states by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments showed that at least twenty- 
one states passed new civil defense laws 
in 1949 or 1950 under the 
increasing international tension. In six- 
teen states, civil defense statutes en- 
acted during World War II presumably 
are still in effect. Ten other states have 
launched civil defense planning under 
an executive order of the governor. 


with 


pressure of 


Seattle Cops Friendly 

In an effort to counteract the “anti- 
police” attitude on the part of students, 
the police department mapped out an 
educational campaign, with the aid of 
the Seattle public schools. It was de- 
cided to reach the students through their 
United States history required 
of all sophomore students. A special lec- 
ture was designed for that section of the 
course devoted to municipal government 
to acquaint the pupils with the functions 
and operation of the police department. 
The lecture included a brief explanation 
of the civil requirements for 
becoming a patrolman, the examinations 
therefor, a résumé of the six months’ 
training given each new officer, and ex- 
amples were cited of the versatility re- 
quired of a police officer in line of duty. 


course, 


service 


Parallel Parking 

Parallel curb parking on Wichita, Kan- 
downtown streets has noticeably 
stepped up traffic flow and has cut acci- 
dents in half in the first three months 
of operation. Prior to adoption of the 
new system, angle parking existed a 
distance of approximately one and one- 
half miles on the city’s sixty-five-foot- 
wide main street. The average speed of 
travel for this distance was 11.8 miles 
per hour during the peak period of the 
day. On April 1, the parallel parking 


SaS 
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plan was introduced and the average 
speed of travel immediately increased to 
16.1 miles per hour, while the daily 
volume of traffic jumped from 8800 to 
9500 vehicles. Previously, the peak hour 
traffic on main street was 900 vehicles, 
while now the street carries an average 
of 1200 vehicles during the peak hour. 


Debts Hit New High 

Outstanding debts of local governments 
rose $1.5 billion last year to hit an all- 
time high of $18.3 billion, the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association reports. 
According to recent census bureau data 
on governmental debt, debts of local 
jurisdictions have risen every year since 
V-J Day as cities and counties tried to 
catch up on war-delayed capital im- 
provements. THE END 





VARIETY 
(From page 21) 


street is one of the city’s showplaces. 

Greenfield Hill in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut is famed for its flowering 
dogwood. The Japanese cherries in 
Washington make the capital truly a 
spot of beauty in the spring. But 
dogwood and Japanese cherries need 
not be confined to Greenfield Hill or 
Washington. Use them in your own 
community. 

The best time to begin a sound tree 
planting program is when a town or 
community is being built. Hundreds 
of thousands of new developments 
being planned today have an oppor- 
tunity to avoid the mistakes of our 
forefathers. Older communities can 
correct the mistakes of the past as 
they replace trees that have died. 

Planting trees is planting for the 
future. A series of little parks and 
playgrounds plus streets harmoni- 
ously combining elms, maples, oaks, 
beech, birch and other trees can 
make a community of beauty. 

Healthy trees are better able to 
resist disease and insect attack than 
weakened ones. Caring for street 
trees in a community is the same as 
taking proper care of them if they 
are located on your private grounds. 
Feed them periodically to maintain 
vigor. Spray to control insects which 
defoliate the trees and those insect 
pests which transmit such diseases 
as phloem necrosis and Dutch elm 
disease. 

And finally, prune out all dead and 
diseased wood. 

These are the essentials of tree 
care. Do this street by street, com- 
munity by community, and our elms, 
oaks, sycamores and all the other 
shade trees will be with us for gen- 
erations. There need be no tragedy 
of the elms such as Springfield, Illi- 
nois and other cities have experi- 
enced. THE END 
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HE Kiwanis Code of Ethics was revised at the latest meeting 
of the Board of Trustees. The code was originally written in 
1917 and was called the Kiwanis Creed. It was revised in 1927 
when a new form of Kiwanis ideals and business standards was 
adopted. Again in 1942, the International Board re-edited the 
code, which had not been changed until the current revision. 
There are not now, nor have there been drastic changes, but 
each revision has brought the code into step with current trends. 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
(From page 33) 


showed them their places. They 
made inveterate Japanese-baiters 
realize that “No Japs Wanted” was 
no welcome for wounded soldiers: 
the posters came down. Legal dis- 
crimination received a hard blow 
when the United States Supreme 


| Court killed state laws that forbade 


Japanese to own land. In a similar 
vase a California Appellate Court 
invalidated an anti-Japanese law for 
a significantly new reason: it 
flicted with the charter of the United 
Nations to which the United States 
adheres. 

Not only have 


con- 


Japanese-Amer- 
icans resettled many parts of the 
country (Chicago, for instance, had 
300 in 1941 but 20,000 now) but a 
whole new generation is using its 
war-acquired skills. Before the wa 
the Nisei had the highest college at- 
tendance record of any group, but it 
frequently happened that because of 
discrimination in employment, 
lege graduates were forced to take 
menial jobs such as vegetable vend- 
ing or ditch digging. Now 
them are in professional positions, 
drafting blueprints, peering through 
microscopes and exploring the fine 
points of law. One of them, Dr. Jerry 
Aikawa, 
Oak Ridge 


col- 


many of 


is an atomic scientist at the 
Institute of Nuclear 
| Studies. In many finds 
| optometrists and dentists, 
raphers and physicians, garage own- 
ers, restaurant operators and phar- 


cities one 


photog- 


their Japanese wives to the United 
States, pay partial compensation to 
evacuees and grant American cit- 
izenship to individuals who fought 
for America. But legislation that 
would allow all foreign-born Japa- 
nese-Americans to become citizens 
has not yet been adopted. For mil- 
lions of critical Asiatics who keep 
close check on our claims to demo- 
cratic world leadership, this 
and the exclusion of Japanese from 
immigration are important test cases. 
For many reasons, as the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce pointed 
out, we need equality in naturaliza- 


issue 


tion and immigration, if only “to re- 
move an affront to the Asiatic race.” 

The creator of the widely syndi- 
cated cartoon strip, “Miki,” Robert 
S. Kuwahara, formerly of Los An- 
geles and now resettled at Larch- 
mont, New York, is one of those 


whose foreign birth has so far pre- 
vented him from becoming an Amer- 
ican citizen. He says, “In this sub- 
urban community, twenty miles from 
New York City, we face none of the 
discrimination we were conscious of 
in Los Angeles the 
Rather we find ourselves wholly sub- 
merged in community activities, the 
Red Cross, PTA and school library. 
Our older boy attends a parochial 
school, while the younger 
to a public school just around the 
corner. In short, we belong, and be- 
lieve me, it’s a nice feeling. 

“This is my country. 
hazy memory, I know 
would like to get up and voice my 


before war. 


one goes 


But 
no other. I 


for a 





macists of Japanese descent. opinions, and exercise my rights as 

Congress has passed several bills a citizen, and that I cannot do as an 

to permit American soldiers to bring alien.” rHE END 
Canada, but the ice jam had broken 


Junior 
Genius 


I URIOUS BANGING at the door of the 
telegraph office in the railway station 
at Port Huron, Michigan woke the 
young operator from his half-doze. 

“Ice is breakin’ up!” shouted the 
snow-covered man in the doorway. 
“Terrible jam. Up near th’ cable. Bet- 
ter test her!” 

The operator tried to contact Sarnia, 





the cable. A mile and a half of water 
separated the two towns, with no other 
means of communication. The young 
man _ stood staring the dark 
stretch of ice and water beyond the 
station and idly locomotive, 
steam up, on the track before him. 
Inspiration seized him. He jumped 
onto the engine and began jerking the 
whistle cord—short, long, short, long 
blasts. 

Out across the ice jam the whistle 
shrieked in the clear, cold northern 
air. “Hello, Sarnia, do you hear me?” 
Trainmen and engineer watched with 
bewilderment as three, four, five times 
the telegraph operator jerked the 
whistle cord then stood still, listening. 
Then they heard, far off, answering 
tootles from another train whistle. 
The Sarnia operator had got young 
Thomas Edison’s message. The two 
towns were again in communication. 
Alkus 


across 


noticed a 


—Mary 
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P< A GEERT BO CASE 


PROBLEM: How may a large urban 
club. satisfactorily participate in our 
agriculture and conservation program? 
ANSWER: The International Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Conservation has 
included many activity suggestions in 
its monograph for 1951, the majority of 
which may be sponsored by metropoli- 
tan clubs as effectively as by clubs 
located in rural communities. 

The following excerpts from a few 
reports submitted by clubs in 1950 are 
concrete examples of projects suitable 
for metropolitan clubs: 

Arkansas City, Kansas—Arranged and 
financed a display of aerial application 
of fertilizer before a group of 200 farm- 
ers. 

Louisville, Kentucky—Established one 
acre of strawberries at the Boys Estate, 
Westport Road, St. Matthews, Kentucky. 


This project will give the Estate a mini-. 


mum income of $510 after the first 
harvest. 

Baxter Springs, Kansas—Secured jobs 
for high school boys who wanted to 
work on farms during the summer. 

Alexandria, Louisiana — Committee 
met with Chamber of Commerce and 
farmers for panel discussion of farmer 
problems and solutions. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts — Donated 
$100 toward expense of sending 4-H 
youth to Europe this summer. 

Detroit-Redford, Michigan—Received 
$125 from loan to 4-H Club member who 
raised steer and sold it for a profit. 

Billings, Montana — Arrangements 
have been completed with the county 
extension agent to sponsor an essay 
contest on “Why I Want a Kiwanis 
Dairy Calf.” The essay to be written 
by county 4-H Club members and the 
winner being awarded a dairy calf by 
the club under the contract that the 
first offspring must be returned to the 
club. 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota—Sponsored 
Kiwanis-Farmers meeting with forty- 
nine farmers and fifty-six Kiwanians in 
attendance. A splendid time was had, 
and there were many favorable com- 
ments. 


PROBLEM: Should a Kiwanis club in- 
terest itself in the curricula of the 
elementary and secondary schools? 
ANSWER: Yes. The 1951 Public and 
Business Affairs action program of 
Kiwanis includes the following inter- 
pretation by the International commit- 
tee: “Encourage public officials to detect 
and remove any infiltration of un- 
American ideas into school books or 
teaching practices.” 

Kiwanis clubs are encouraged to care- 
fully examine the local text books to 
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determine that the contents are in 
keeping with the American ideals. Ki- 


wanians should meet with the members 


of the school boards and teachers to as- 
certain if the proper 
actually being achieved. If any defi- 
ciencies exist with respect to these aims 
measures should be taken to over- 
come them. 





objectives are | 


PROBLEM: Our club is endeavoring to | 


arrange a series of community forums 
and club programs on current commu- 
nity, national and international prob- 
lems. Is there available a well-developed 
plan to follow in organizing such a 
project? 

ANSWER: The General Office has pre- 
pared a bulletin entitled, “Suggested 
Procedure for the Organization of Open 
Forums and Club Discussions on Pub- 
lic Problems.” A copy has been mailed 
to you. 


PROBLEM: In considering the possi- 
bility of organizing a Circle “K” club 
in our local college, an inquiry has been 
made as to how many such clubs are 
now in existence and where they are 
located. Please advise. 
ANSWER: There are now sixteen Circle 
“K” clubs operating in the United States 
and Canada which have received their 
charters. Others are in the process of 
being organized. The sixteen existing 
Circle “K” clubs with their sponsoring 
Kiwanis clubs are listed as follows: 
Carthage College, Kiwanis Club of 
Carthage, Illinois; University of Western 
Ontario, Kiwanis Club of Forest City, 
London, Ontario; Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Kiwanis Club of Ruston, 
Louisiana; Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Kiwanis Club of Macomb, Illinois; 
Quincy College, Kiwanis Club of Quin- 
cy, Illinois; State University of New 
York, Kiwanis Club of Utica, New York; 
East Carolina Teachers College, Kiwanis 
Club of Greenville, North Carolina; 
University of Georgia, Kiwanis Club of 
Atlanta, Georgia; Monterey Peninsula 
College, Kiwanis Club of Monterey, 
California; Riverside College, Kiwanis 
Club of Riverside, California; Buena 
Vista College, Kiwanis Club of Storm 


Lake, Iowa; Calumet Center of Purdue | 


University, Kiwanis Club of Hammond, 
Indiana; East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, Kiwanis Club of East Los Angeles, 
California: Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Kiwanis Club of Northside At- 
lanta, Georgia; Valley Junior College, 
Kiwanis Club of Van Nuys, California: 
E] Camino Junior College, Kiwanis 
Clubs of Hermosa Beach, El Segundo, 
Inglewood, Hawthorne, Torrance and 
Gardena Valley, California. THE END 





KIWANIANS! 


MAKE YOUR NEXT MEETING 
A MEMORABLE EVENT! 


Dramatic! Informative! Entertain- 
ing! Films currently being shown 
by leading business, educational 
and professional organizations 
everywhere! 
e 
Write for list of 16mm sound motion pic- 
tures, from 20 to 40 minutes in length, some 
in full color, all available at no cost other 
than small return shipping charges. 
Address: 
UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., DEPT. K 
1445 Park Avenue 
New York 29, N.Y. 


UNITED WORLD 
FILMS, INC. 
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DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 
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PENNA. DUTCH HAMS 





“KNAUSS HAMS” smoked with hickory logs (no 
sawdust) famous for 50 years. 85c Ib. prepaid (90c 
west of Miss. river). Hams average 10-14 Ibs. 


SOLD BY 
KIWANIS CLUB OF QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Proceeds for Youth Activities Program 

















x ? Further information 
: concerning these new products 


—— and services may be had by 


DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS writing The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Offer of genérous discount to 





dealers for immediate sale of . . 1k . 

new boats now available in FLOOR CLEANER Small businessmen can re- 
territories without dealer : ; ; 
caareneetation, Wrikk tor aac duce the cost of cleaning their establishments 
tails. Owens Yacht Com- | , . Wy If. slled achine ‘ ‘ > 
eee ty FE a, with a new s¢ lf propelled machine that has been 
Baltimore 22, Maryland. especially designed for cleaning buildings with 


2000 to 15,000 square feet of space. This new 
machine applies cleanser, scrubs, rinses and 
damp-dries the floor in one operation. It pro- 
duces clean floors in approximately one-third the 
time required by conventional polisher-scrubbers, 





which use separate equipment for the various 


SPEAKERS operations. In addition the self-propelled ma- 
STAND chine cat be used for polishing, steel-wooling 
and other dry operations. With the impending 


ith LAMP shortage of labor, and the skyrocketing cost of 
w practical I 


ard upkeep, the usefulness of this handy self- 





Ne 


























WOOS Sane, Sint se a propelled machine is obvious. If you would like 
x Ié x 18 equippe ; nis 4 
tyle adjust to reduce maintenance costs in your establishment, just write to The Kiwanis 
tial iy she 1 2 mol Magazine for more information about this versatile floor cleans 
$4900 SELLING TO UNCLE SAM’ The United States government is a market that 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicag no businessman can afford to overlook—Uncle Sam is buying millions of 
_ » fle ateloo dollars worth of hundreds of items ranging from sugar to shelving material 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON co Yet many businessmen do not go afte vernment contracts because of the 
nvolved purchasing procedures followed | government buyers. Sonie 
325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill, ee eee ae ee 
i businessmen have solved this problem by hiring five per-centers. But this 
* * * * * * * * tp expensive and unnecessary, for any businessman can buy the book that 
tells everything you need to know in order to sell to Uncle Sam The 
th VAIN ERSARY (‘| [ BS volume costs less than ten dollar: This publication contains seve sections, 
€ sais uel . . each of which deals with a different phase of doing business with the gov- 
Hartford City, Indiana March 2 ernment. These chapters are 1) The Framework of the Federal Purchas- 
om sa, lowa esi . ing Systen 2) Specific Sources of Information You Need. 3) Sales Sug- 
ttst Kansas if 3 : . ‘ x - 
wi nitahles ane am ena gestions for Dealing With the Government. 4) Contents of Government 
Tucson. Arizona March 8 Contracts; How to Bid Properly. 5) How the Government Purchasing 
East Liverpool, Ohio March 9 Process Operates. 6) Influence of Federal Regulations and Controls. 7) Com- 
"Taal > iragini March 9? . 1 . r ~ 
“eae maar : . : . Stesch 10 plete Directories of Federal Buying Offices and What Each Purchases 
usin, go n arc rm: 1 y . 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York March 14 This enlightening volume was written by a retired Navy officer who spent 
Hammond, Indiana March |4 many years in Washington working for the government, and subsequently 
Martinsville, Virginia March |4 for private industry. The book contains 350 looseleaf pages, plus charts, 
St. Thomas, Ontar March 1/4 : ° . . 1 } . . 
Rushville. indiana ooh, 28 directories and facsimile contract forms all fully indexed. Nowhere else 
Salem, Virginia March I5 can the businessman find such a complete set of instructions for doing 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois March 16 business with Uncle Sam. This book will enable your firm to participate. 
North Vancouver, British Columbia March 16 
Wichita Falls, Texas March 16 — . -_ ye ° 
South Haven, Michigan March 17 AID TO APPRECIATION  Kiwanians will be =e —] 
Bellaire, Ohio March 18 interested in a series of slide films that help as | 
» . ad 7 ° . : \ 
Zanesville, Ohic March 19 young people gain a better appreciation of good at 
Hendersonville, North Carolina March 24 : . ” . > . hy ) \ 
Grinnell. lowa March 29 music. These fifteen films contain animatec 
Mount Clemens. Michigan March 30 illustrations which dramatize the story of the 
El Dorado, Kansas March 31 outstanding masterpieces and explain certain 
Hagerstown, Merylend araren 3! technical qualities such as theme and instru- 
Mitchell, South Dakota March 31 . , . : . 
mentation. (The illustration is taken from the 
Or wano ’ EPO film which describes “Till Eulenspiegel.”) The 
oth ANNI ERSARY ( LUBS films include: Beethoven’s III, V and VI; Brahms’ I and IV; a selection by 
Franck; Haydn’s “Clock” and “Surprise” pieces; Mozart’s No. 39 and 40; 
Newton, Massachusetts March | 2 Cg , » . a 
Oxford. Ohio March 2 Tschaikowsky’s V and VI; Death and Transfiguration, Till Eulenspiegel and 
Vandergrift, Pennsylvania March 2 Don Quixote. 
Wauchula, Florida March 2 The films can be shown through any standard filmstrip projector while 
Aliston-Brighton, Massachusetts. March 4 ai 2 " eae = ab ee a . F 
iiadtieain Reulinge en ae the recordings are played on any standard phonograph. It is a simple 
Anacortes, Washington March 9 matter to synchronize the films and the music. Then the young people can 
Winfield, Alabama March 9 see as well as hear dramatic situations and musical characterizations. The 
Anereater, Soaveen maeres 50 films do not interfere with the music; rather they enable anybody to gain 
Eureka, California March 12 aren ‘ > % , ; ¥ mq 
Jematce. Mow York March 15 a greater appreciation of some of the world’s best musical masterpieces. 
Mountain View, California March 15 
Gronge, Massnchusetts asaren U6 ALL ABOUT QUEBEC The Province of Quebec has just issued an attrac- 
West Allis, Wisconsin March 18 ; . : ; : % 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan March 22 tive eighty page illustrated booklet about Quebec as an industrial location. 
Brevard, North Carolina March 22 This publication describes the province’s industry, labor resources, water 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania March 25 power, pulp and paper, primary textiles, chemicals, transportation, mining, 
t Washi n March . : : . 
—arwege od oar oc forestry and agriculture. Anyone considering where to locate a new indus- 
u ‘ . . . 
Mebane. North Carolina March 29 try would be wise to examine this book. Address your requests to The 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin March 30 Kiwanis Magazine. 
University City, Missouri March 31 
+ * * * * * * * * 
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WEATHER MAN 
(From page 35) 


area. In other cases, observers also 
report on wind speed, crop and forest 
conditions, river levels, evaporation 
rate, and the like. 

Sampson’s monthly charts go to a 
field station, one of forty-five 
throughout the country. The Bureau 
receives constant reports from many 


sources: ships, planes, its own 
weather stations (manned or auto- 
matic), high-flying robot instru- 


ments, special observers, big indus- 
trial plants, police departments and 
foreign countries. Charts from 
cooperative observers join all these 
reports for study and processing by 
experts in meteorology and statistics. 
Result: official forecasts and sum- 
maries issued daily, weekly, month- 
ly, annually—through press, radio, 
telegraph, teletype, telephone, and 
even television. Besides information 
issued for the general public, the 
Weather Bureau prepares specialized 
workers in aviation, 
utilities, military 
services, recreation, navigation, and 


reports for 
+ 


transportation, 


SO On. 

Thus, the volunteer observer plays 
a part in the weather news that aids 
your daily planning of clothes, work, 
and travel. “In earlier 
days especially,” Kiwanian Sampson 
points out, “we didn’t have many 
official weather stations with scien- 
tifically trained personnel and sen- 


recreation 


sitive instruments for accurate, com- 
plete observations.” 
The Weather 


adds, is very modern, uses the latest 


Bureau today, he 
mechanical aids to get information 
Radar screens report far-off rain and 
snow. Twice a day, fifty-five radio- 
sonde transmitters go high in the air 


on balloons, send out short-wave 
radio signals registering air-pres- 
sure, temperature, humidity, etc., 


then fall back to earth on automatic 
parachutes. Thirteen robot stations, 
with no human help except for oc- 
servicing, tick off needed 
data, give advance warning of hurri- 
canes and winter storms. Automatic 
plane instruments bring back com- 
plete from every 
flight. 


casional 


weather records 


A rrer HIs cHARTS have served their 
purpose for predictions and sum- 
maries in his area and state, the field 
office files them. They come in handy 
to answer the thousands of questions 
thrown at the Weather Bureau. Bus- 
firms may want the local 
weather history before opening or 
expanding stores and plants. Tourists 
and travel agencies may want the 
rainfall, snowfall or temperature 


iness 
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YOUNG 
CANADA 


oo THE hundreds of unusual ac- 
tivities being carried on by Kiwanis 
clubs, none is more unique than the 
magazine-publishing project begun by 
the Kiwanis Club of Saint Boniface, 
Manitoba. This club puts out a twenty- 
four page offset magazine titled Young 
Canada. Its purpose is to spread 
through Canada how-to-do-it infor- 
mation about community recreation. 
Each Canadian club receives ten 
copies of the magazine for distribu- 
tion among city recreation officials and 
youth leaders. 
Contents of the 
editorials on the need for organized 
recreation, instructions about various 
kinds of handicraft, and directions for 
games that appeal to each age group. 
Young Canada is the result of Saint 
Boniface Kiwanians’ interest in how 
Canadian citizens spend their spare 
time. George McDermid, member of 
the International Committee on Public 
and Business Affairs for Canada, and 
chairman of the Saint Boniface 
club’s Community Recreations Com- 
mittee states this reason for publish- 


magazine include 


also 


ing Young Canada: ‘ leisure time 





consumes one third . . . of the entire 
lifetime of 13,000,000 people. ... 
During [his] leisure time the average 
man is making decisions for his 
own betterment ... or conversely 
lending his ear to the lure of foreign 
propaganda which is entirely contrary 
to our Canadian way of life... .” 

Saint Boniface Kiwanians reasoned 
that community recreation offers peo- 
ple the kind of healthy, wholesome 
fun that makes them less susceptible 
to subversive philosophies. And the 
Saint Boniface club decided that the 
best way to promote organized recre- 
ation would be to publish a magazine 
filled with how-to suggestions and case 
histories of successful community pro- 
erams. 

So the club began publishing Young 
Canada in June 1950. Each issue costs 
$250, which comes from the club 
treasury, and Kiwanians perform 
every job connected with putting out 
the monthly magazine. The Commu- 
nity Recreations Committee, which is 
responsible for producing Young 
Canada, meets once a week to discuss 
policy and editorial material. Other 
phases of the project are handled by 
committees on finance, advertising 
and publicity. Printing and production 


work is done by a Kiwanian who 
operates an offset printing plant. 
The magazine has been well re- 


ceived, and there’s a possibility that 
the publication may be adopted as a 
nationwide Kiwanis project. For 
Young Canada is filling a great need. 

—Mark Jonas 








range of recreational centers. In- 
valids may seek the bureau’s help to 
find a specific climate recommended 
by their doctors. For all such ques- 
tions, quick and correct answers wait 
in the filed charts and summaries of 
veteran cooperative observers. 

An observer may also be directly 
involved in weather service. Theo- 
dore himself hasn’t had any unusual 
experiences along this line. But other 
occasionally testify in 
court, in both civil and 
cases, on exact local conditions at a 


observers 
criminal 


certain day and hour. Insurance pol- 
icies issued to large-scale picnics 
against rain often call for certifica- 
tion of bad weather by the local ob- 
server. Most observers acquire con- 
siderable local standing as weather 
experts, and frequently 


seek their advice. 


neighbors 


Sampson lives on the farm, in an 
eight-room house. His wife, Anna, 
who was a dietitian before their mar- 
riage, has always helped him both 
with farm work and weather work. 
When her husband has to be away, 
Mrs. Sampson makes the day’s 
weather observations herself. 


Pennsylvania, at long last, has re- 
honor 


fifty-three of its 300 observers with 


cently announced plans to 
length-of-service pins. Sampson, of 
course, will be among the top eight 
or nine senior observers. Like all the 
never sought fame or 
publicity. He does the job for the fun 
of it, and for the feeling of sharing 
directly in weather help to others. 

He admits he’s looking forward to 
getting his pin, though. “Sure I'll 
wear it,” he states, “and proudly. 
Right alongside my Kiwanis past- 
president emblem!” 


others, he’s 


Theodore Sampson has been active 
in Kiwanis for about twenty-six 
years. He joined the Willmar, Minne- 
club in 1927 and became its 
president before he moved to Nanti- 
coke, Pennsylvania, joined that club 
in 1929 and became its president in 
1938. In both clubs he’s usually been 
chairman of agricultural activities 
and in charge of Kiwanis-sponsored 
1-H Club work in the locality. In 
Minnesota, he found time for 
Boy Scout work, as troop committee 
chairman, Scoutmaster, and district 
executive. rHE END 


sota 


also 
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MASTER ADDRESSER 

No Stencils —No Plates 

No Ribbons 
No Ink 









Prints from carbon 

trip of api 

tape — easily prepared | 
ir own office. Addre 


typed on 


Twe 
Models 


, cards, circulars, ete., 


t rate of 20 or more at 


Fed. t iz and Supplies Extra) 


" lacie hdd ceusse 


Originotors of the spirit process oddresser. 


6500- K West Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 














VISITING CANADA? 


d we will custom tailor a suit, 
r 











t an Er s! r P tweak i (ladies 
' ‘ I ' fre the f ] n the world, 
@ Custom-tailored on our premises. 

@ intimately fitted 

@ in the -¥ - of downtown Toronto 

@ Park: pur door 

7 $75. 00 Ps ‘si2zs 00 

ec nt premium on American money 


SKITCH CLOTHES LIMITED 
Kiwanians Wilf Skitch, Tudor Harries 
Toronto Club 


135 Church Street Toronto, Ontario 


FOLD ins 
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bral WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Vay 
i —\ J. P._ REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT.181 SCRANTON 2,PA. 











Why pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
TO SADDLE 


thousands of horsemen. 
r Describes over 400 











popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little ioe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 52K Baltimore 1, Md. 


BRONZE 
TABLETS 


Pay tribute to your 








AITOOKA $ COUNT 
No 551 


waNty @? worthy members with 
dignified, permanent and 
economical bronze tab- 
lets @ Cost less than 
you think @ Send for 


catalog showing 





Bronze Tabiet 
Headquarters 


UNITED STATES 
BRONZE SIGN CO. 
Incorporated 


570 Broadway, Dept. K 
New York 12, N.Y. 


B MINSTREL 


ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND ede PRICE £12.50 


SACK ADAG R 


ROCK FALLS: ILL. 






















Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send card for Clarkson's 1951 Catalog. 

Write for our great illustrated 
FREE book catalog. A short course in| 
literature 
— Free if you write Now—Today! 


Dept. K511 1257 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, til. 





‘BOOK IN PRINT 


Buying guide of 300,000 book | 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY | 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH 
I'D CLIMB THE HIGHEST MOUN- 


TAIN, a 20th Century-Fox picture co- 
starring William Lundigan and Susan 
Hayward, is off the beaten path in both 
plot and locale. Filmed in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of northern Georgia, 
it concerns the trials and triumphs of 
a circuit-riding preacher and his city- 
bred wife in the early days of the pres- 
ent century. 

Lundigan, as the Reverend William 
Thompson, a new minister on the hill- 
billy circuit, countless human 
problems in serving his far-flung con- 
gregation—not the least of which is the 
problem of helping his bride, a com- 
plete stranger to the ways of the moun- 
tain-folk, to adapt herself to her new 
surroundings. He plays his role with 
conviction and warmth. Miss Hayward, 
in the role of the preacher's wife, is 
both charming and capable. 

In spite of its exceptionally large cast, 
including big groups of natives recruited 
on location, and although it was photo- 
graphed in Technicolor, this is not a 
pretentious film, 
tors that really count 
tertainment 
power. 

I recommend it for 
least hesitation, and I want to give it 
an especially high rating for the kids 
Twentieth Century-Fox deserves 
gratulations for this one from everyone 


faces 


but it’s big in the fac- 
in sincerity, en- 


value and_ inspirational 


adults without the 


con- 


who has been looking for meat, rather 
than froth, on his movie menu. 
STORM WARNING, which 


depicts the horrific activities 
of the Ku Klux Klan, 


high on realism and suspense- 


- 


ful action, but moviegoers who’ve had 
their fill of violence and brutality on 
the screen will want to give it a wide 
berth. Ginger Rogers, as a New York 
model visiting her newlywed 
Doris Day, in a small southern town, 
inadvertently witnesses a lynching and 
discovers that her brother-in-law, 
played by Steve Cochran, was one of 
the hooded murderers. Subsequently, 
Miss Rogers is the victim of attempted 
rape, and then a flogging by Klansmen 
before a blazing cross. In the high- 
pitch windup, Miss Day and Cochran 
are killed, and Klan leaders are arrested 
by District Attorney Ronald Reagan. 
NOT for children, or, for that matter, 
adults with weak stomachs. 


rates 


sister, 





By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 
Member, Kiwanis Club 


of Hollywood, California 


MGWM’s latest Technicolor mu- 
sical ROYAL WEDDING, 
starring Fred Astaire and Jane 
Powell as a brother and sister 
dancing team, lives up to the studio’s 
claim that it’s “a show fit for a king!” 
Astaire and Miss Powell are a delight 
to the eye and ear in sparkling musical 
numbers highlighting a beautiful waltz, 
a rowdy comedy routine, and a scin- 
tillating number in which Astaire por- 
trays the king of a mythical kingdom 
and Miss Powell the maiden who charms 
him and becomes his queen. Not to 
mention a spectacular novelty number 
that finds Astaire dancing on the ceil- 
ing. Peter Lawford and Sarah Churchill 
are the respective romantic foils, and 
Keenan Wynn, playing a dual role of 
twin brothers, adds to the general hi- 
larity. Swell family entertainment. 
slightly different twist in 
GAMBLING HOUSE said 


twist being a message on Americanism. 
The Italian-born gambler, played color- 
fully by Victor Mature, wakes up to the 
fact that American citizenship is actual- 
ly more valuable than the high stakes 
he’s been playing for in gangland, when 
he’s threatened with deportation as an 
undesirable alien. This all happens, of 
course, after some serious trouble 
with William Bendix, a_ big-time 
racketeer, and his gunmen—and some 
romantics with Terry Moore, a glamor- 
GAMBLING HOUSE 


entertainment for 


The old story about the refor- 


mation of a gambler gets a 


ous social worker. 
may furnish 


SO-SO0 


adults, but it’s no-no stuff for kids. 
BUCKAROO SHERIFF OF 
wh TEXAS is the first of a pro- 
jected series of western pic- 
tures which presents the novel 


idea of starring a team of talented kid 
actors, Michael Chapin and _ Eilene 
Janssen. It’s aimed directly at juvenile 
audiences—and it should hit the spot. 
The plot provides plenty of action, with 
the boy, Michael, aided and abetted by 
his little sidekick, Eilene, being instru- 
mental in helping to foil the villainous 
foreman who'd taken over the family 
ranch, illegally, while Michael’s father 
was away at war. Children will get a 
huge kick out of following the exploits 
of this young western team on the 
screen, and I’m sure that all parents 
who’ve been decrying the lack of suit- 
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able movies for their small fry will 
also welcome BUCKAROO SHERIFF 
OF TEXAS as a special treat. 


PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED 
KIM (Errol Flynn-Dean 
Stockwell-Paul Lukas). Kip- 
ling’s immortal story of high 
adventure rates high on the list 

of “must” movies for the entire family. 

THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
(Louis Calhern-Ann Harding) turns the 
spotlight on the life of a great American 
statesman, Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and should ap- 
peal to every American. 

THE MUDLARK (Irene Dunne-An- 
drew Ray-Alec Guinness). Adults will 
appreciate the fine acting and rich pro- 
duction, and youngsters will enjoy the 
exploits of an English ragamuffin who 
sneaks into the palace to see the queen. 


P FRENCHIE (Shelley Winters- 
a Joel McCrea-Paul Kelly). 
What goes on in the frontier 
town of Bottleneck, when the 
proprietress of a gambling house sets 
out to avenge a murder, may be enter- 
tainment for adults, but it’s out of 
bounds for the kids. 
THE GREAT MISSOURI 
(Wendell Corey-Macdonald Carey). 
The infamous James Boys are back 
again, and up to their same cute tricks 
of robbing banks and murdering inno- 
cent bystanders. No youngster should 
be exposed to such screen “heroics.” 
HARRIET CRAIG (Joan Crawford- 
Wendell Corey). Finely-acted psycho- 
logical study of a cold, calculating 
woman. No fare for children. 


RAID 





KEY CLUBS 
(From page 19) 


ganization oppose big government. 
And by the same token, this is why 
we must oppose the Key Club ban 
now being considered by the North 
Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. Every Kiwanis club located 
in NCA’s territory, which includes 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming, should get in touch with the 
local high school principal and dis- 
cuss the situation with him. Chances 
are that he will agree. Urge him to 
speak up against the recommenda- 
tion that is to be brought up at the 
North Central Association’s meeting 
this March. 

And you Kiwanians living outside 
NCA’s territory—you, too, should 
contact your school officials. All of 
America’s educators and civic lead- 
ers must unite to prevent this threat 
to our Key Clubs and to the intellec- 
tual integrity of our high school 
principals. THE END 
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F-8 “‘An Easy Way to Raise Money for Kiwanis 
Activities—Sell Kiwanis Soap’’ 


J. G. Larson: Company. ........... 48 


Lawrence Manufacturing Company .50 
F-9 ‘“‘The Lawrence Plan’’ for raising funds 


a ee ee eee 44 
Master Addresser Company....... 54 
Hotel Mayflower................. da 
The Mayflower Hoftel............ 44 
Merlite Industries, Inc............. 50 


F-10 “‘The Story of ‘C.B.’—New War-Born Fire 
Fighting Chemical’ 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co....... 2 


F-i4 Facts on Speed Sweep brushes 


The Monroe Company............ 51 


F-12 ‘‘Monroe Institutional Catalog No. 225 of 
Fine Folding Tables’’ 


Send for free literature today! 


Newman Brothers, Inc............ 56 
F-13 ‘“‘Cast Bronze Tablets’’ 


Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc.....48 


F-14 Complete 1951 catalog of textbooks for every 
age, every subject 


Oklahoma-Biltmore Hotel......... 44 

Old Glory Manufacturing Co....... 56 
F-15 Secretary catalog of club supplies 

Owens Yacht Company........... 52 
F-16 “‘Pleasure Boating’’ 

William H. Pattison. ..........00. 51 

HUGTOE PONG oo k6 eck cwedacedieies a4 


Quakertown, Pa., Kiwanis Club... .51 


J. P. Redington and Company..... 54 


F-17 ‘Folding Chairs, Folding Tables, and 
Church Furniture’’ 


John B. Rogers Producing Co....... 50 
F-18 ‘“‘Everybody Gets in the Act!’ 
Russell-Hampton Company........ 52 
F-19 Complete catalog of Kiwanis supplies 
O M Scott and Sons Company..... 48 
F-20 Free 2-year subscription to bulletin ‘‘Lawn 
Care’’ 
Skitel Ciethes, GIG. 6 csc de eee 54 
F-21 ‘‘Good Grooming” 
Smith-Corona Typewriters, Inc..... 1 
F-22 Detailed literature on Smith-Corona adding 
machine 
Sun Ray Park Health Resort....... 44 


U. S. Bronze Sign Company, Inc.... .54 


F-23 ‘“‘Bronze Tablets”’ 


United Worle PHMG sos... ccstan canes 51 


F-24 Complete list and description of 16 mm sound 
movies available for free booking 


HOTGT VONGORVOR o 5 0 6s acisiewieniescs a4 
Hotel George Washington......... 44 
“little joe" Wiesenfeld........... 54 


Winslow Manufacturing Company. .56 


F-25 ‘‘How to Wash Your Car in 10 Minutes with 
Winslow ‘Wash Faster’ Fountain Brush’’ 


Circle code numbers of literature desired, 


tear out coupon, and mail to THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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{#7 A Plan of Fund Raising 
“\ for Community Welfare 


Last year a sum exceeding a half-million 
dollars in gum commissions was distributed 
among the clubs and organizations spon- 
soring the placement of Ford Self-Service 
Gum Machines. This money, channeled by 
intelligent direction through local club 
Welfare Committees, worked miracles in the 
alleviation of human misery and in human 
and cities of 


§ 
2 
¢ 
2 
Q 
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betterment in the towns 
America 

Steadily the Fordway Plan grows as a 
mounting number of new clubs adopt this 
“painless'’ method of fund raising. For 


example 


LOOK AT TOPEKA 


3 

; 

$ 

; 

1000th Kiwanis Club to adopt the Fordway 

Plan of gum machine sponsorship was the ; 
Topeka, Kansas club. Gum income will help 
finance the welfare program of the Topeka 

club, assured that commission checks will } 

come in month after month, with little or ; 

no effort on the part of club members. The 

hundreds of others 3 

will soon see gum 3 

5 

5 

$ 

3 


Topeka club, like 
throughout the country 
pennies multiplying into charity dollars for 
the everlasting benefit of present and fu- 
ture generations. Congratulations, Topeka! 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 





Hand Decorated 
Cast Bronze 


KIWANIS EMBLEM 


.00 Prepaid in U.S. 
$3 ° Screws Included 


THE BRONZE LANTERN 


Vineyard Haven, Mass 





For your car plate 



















EVER-ENDURING BRONZE (3% ese 
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Writetodayfor (ima W. FRENCH 
FREE folders, prices and v 
ideas. No obligation. Dept. K-M 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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SP EAKER’S DESK 
for use on banquet tables, 
et 19” front x " high 


A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 


needs for the convenience of 
pea ' 

Desk i built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc, 
Finished with rubber cust 
ioned corner Light, com 
1 t and sturdy 

Desks are made only a 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery, Each 
812.50 


Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO 


165 W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 








WASH YOUR CAR minuvtes: 


WHILE WEARING BEST CLOTHES. “Wash Faster” fountain 
brush, $10 value, turns work into pleasure. Washes and 
rinses in one operation cars, trucks, boats, windows, screens 
D, WET. SOUED HANDS Brass Nut Fite Hose 









All rubber covered 4 ft. aluminum tube randie’ only 
bber head. 6 m_ 100 percent horsehair brush 
Won't mar car. Cash, Check, M.O., Postpaid. $795 


Pays For itself 


WINSLOW MFG. CO. Dept#@ 1428 Balfour, Detroit 30, Mich 


Agents wanted to sel! “WASH FASTER" Fountain Brushes 
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in our division 


Q. Several clubs 
found it impossible to hold a meeting 
one week last month due to storm con- 
ditions, which made travel impossible 
and caused a breakdown in public util- 
ities. Will these clubs be disqualified 
for achievement report awards? 

A. No—on condition that the 
concerned follow the procedure out- 
lined in the Official Attendance Rules 
governing this situation. The rules pro- 
vide that if a club does not hold a reg- 
ular meeting during any week the at- 
tendance record must show a zero fo! 
that meeting, “except in the event a 
regular club meeting is abandoned due 
to an epidemic or disaster affecting the 
entire community, the meeting shall be 
ignored in calculating club attendance, 
subject to the approval of the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees upon the re- 
quest of the district governor.” 


clubs 


Q. In making out our achievement 
report for 1950 the question was asked 
if our club could claim credit for activi- 
ties jointly sponsored with other servy- 
ice clubs in the community. What is 
the answer? 

A. Your 
may include such information but lim- 
ited to the work done by your own club. 


club’s achievement report 


Q. When a member changes his bus- 
iness or profession, is it mandatory 
that the club change his classification? 

A. Yes. Your club bylaws provide 
that an active member shall personally 
devote sixty per cent of his occupa- 
tional time to the vocational activity 
under which he is classified. It is also 
stated that active membership shall 
automatically cease in case any active 
member shall change his vocational ac- 
tivity so as to be ineligible for active 
membership under the classification in 
which he was formerly listed. In such a 
case, the man’s classification should be 
changed and so recorded on the Official 
Monthly Membership Report submitted 
for the month in which that action took 
place. If there is no opening in the new 
classification, he may be elected a re- 
serve member. 


Q. Should the club Committee on 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship at- 
tempt to acquaint all members with the 
provisions of the bylaws? 

A. It would be beneficial to any 
club to provide a program designed to 
acquaint the entire membership with 
the more important provisions of the 
bylaws. Every member should be ac- 
quainted with the rules governing at- 
tendance, payment of dues, election 
procedures, and so on. The committee 
referred to should work with the Com- 


mittee on Laws and Regulations in plan- 
ning such a program. 


Q. Is a elub limited as to where it 
may organize a new club? 

A. No. As a matter of courtesy, how- 
ever, a club should notify the lieutenant 
governor concerned if it is organizing a 
new club outside the territorial limits of 
its own division. In the event the new 
club is to be located within the terri- 
torial limits of another district, the gov- 
ernor of that district should also be 
notified. 


Q. Last vear a few guest speakers 
told “off color” stories, referred to our 
club as a “lodge” or a “post,” or did 
not conclude their message at our regu- 
lar adjournment time. How can such 
experiences be avoided? 

A. Every speaker, prior to his appear- 
ance before a Kiwanis club, should have 
advance knowledge of Kiwanis. The 
club program chairman should follow 
the practice of corresponding with each 
guest speaker, confirming the date he is 
to speak, and for the purpose of advising 
him that the club is made up of leading 
business and professional men and 
members of the clergy. The letter should 
also advise the speaker that he will be 
introduced at a given time, and since 
the club operates on a strict time sched- 
ule, it will be necessary for him to con- 
clude his remarks within a certain defi- 
nite period 


Q. A member of our club with three 
years and five months perfect attend- 
ance has been elected to Military Servy- 
ice Membership. Does he automatieal- 
ly receive credit for attendance while 
in the service? 

A. No. He is excused from attendance 
during the period of his active military 
service and his absence does not count 
against the attendance record of the 
club. Also, it is important to note that 
the period of Military Service Member- 
ship does not interrupt a member’s 
previous perfect attendance record. In 
this case, if the member attends meet- 
ings for seven consecutive months afte 
reinstatement to active membership, he 
will be entitled to his fourth year per- 
fect attendance tab. 


Q. Is it good policy to require the 
vote of the membership of the club on 
a name proposed for membership after 
approval by the board of directors? 

A. No. After a proposed member is 
presented by the Committee on Attend- 
ance and Membership and approved by 
the board of directors, he should be 
admitted without action of the entire 
membership. THE END 


@e@ THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


ad 


Of the 200,162 Kiwanians who are 
subscribers to The Kiwanis Maga- 
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VOU DE cr arc: | | 
e 70,857 employ | to 4 persons { 
: 30,225 employ 5 to 9 persons 4 
aS and they can be yours! 32,226 employ 10 to 24 persons i 
19,016 employ 25 to 49 persons 2 
10,408 employ 50 to 99 persons i 
\s employers of nearly 1/12 of the 12,410 employ 100 to 499 persons : 
nation’s labor market, Kiwanians are qualified 1,00! employ 500 to 999 persons 
to respond to your firm’s service o1 ee a ee ee ee : 
product advertising. Sell this vast group Total persons employed by read- | 
of employers at the grass roots level through ers of The Kiwanis Magazine 
s 
the advertising columns of The Kiwanis 9,424,390. 
: 
Vagazine at a cost approximately one These figures are based on The Kiwanis : 
half tl | | ; Magazine's continuing survey in which y 
ialf that charged by many business 3660: Kiwaaliis in Hitelbe dbo hor ’ 
publications for equivalent circulation. participated. 
Write now for complete details. ' 
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How to make people listen to YOU 


Think well of YOU...Agree with YOU... 
...and remember YOU! 


“Winning Your Way With People” 
$3.00 in the publisher's edition 


Yours FR EE 


os @ new subscriber 


Look at all the “winning tips” you 
get—that you can use right away! 


How to Get Ideas Across to People 
How to Build a Winning Personality 
How to Win People’s Help in Business 
How to Make a Speech and Feel No Pain 
How to Help the Customer Buy 

How to Come Out of Your Shell 

How to Be Happy Though Married 
How to Turn Your Mistakes into Assets 
The “Just-as-l-Am" Complex 

How People Will Pay You Back 

Your Letter is You Speaking 


Personal Television by Telephone 


For Your First Executive Book Selection 


Word Power Made Easy 


hy Norman Lewis 
Those who can move men to action through 
their ability to speak and write convincingly get 
the “big money.” In his widely acclaimed new 
book, “Word Power Made Easy,”” Norman Lewis 
shows you how, in three short weeks, to build a rich, 


Your Success Depends On Your Ability to Win 
Others to Your Way of Thinking—Here Is a Proven 
Method for Achieving the Goals You Desire! 


John D. Rockefeller once said: “I 
will pay more for the ability to deal 
with people than for any other ability 
under the sun.” 

A group of top executives recently 
put “ability to handle people” above 
technical skill, capacity for decision 
and any other personal quality which 
contributed to their success. 

Yes—the one success secret upon 
which every authority agrees is the 
ability to influence and direct the 
efforts of others. And “Winning Your 
Way With People’ —the practical, 
proven guide to handling people—is 
yours FREE when you mail coupon 
below. 

Top salaries are paid to those who 
have the ability to influence and di- 
rect the efforts of others. Mediocre 
jobs, failure to achieve one’s rightful 
station in life, and a colorless, indif- 
ferent social existence practically al- 
ways “trademark” people who do not 
understand how to get along with 
those who work with them or for 
them, or with those who come in con- 
tact with them after business hours. 

Here, at last, is a guide to handling 
people successfully. Prepared by K. C. 
Ingram, assistant to the President of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
for many years a feature editor for 
the Associated Press, it reveals the 
psychology of making people listen 
to you, think well of you, agree with 
you and remember you. In simple 
language, it explains how to gain 
poise and confidence, how to put your 
ideas across, how to think on your 
feet, how to make better speeches, 
write more compelling letters, in- 
crease your selling efficiency. Dr. 


Henry C. Link, Vice-President of The 


Psychological Corporation, says of 
it: “Management will want to put 
this book into the hands of every 
supervisor and salesman, both be- 
cause it is highly readable and be- 
cause it is highly practical.” 

Few men have ever earned $10,000, 
$25,000 or $50,000 a year with their 
own hands or even with just their 
own heads. Ideas and work are not 
enough! Men are paid according to 
their ability to manage others! “Win- 
ning Your Way With People” helps 
you to apply the principles of success- 
ful human relations worked out by 
actual experience. And this big best- 
seller—$3.00 in the publisher’s edition 

is yours FREE when you mail cou- 
pon below. 


Why You Are Being Given 
This Amazing Offer 


The answer is simple. You get “Winning 
Your Way With People’ FREE as a 
new subscriber to Executive Books, plus 
Norman Lewis’ “Word Power Made 
Easy” (described below) as your first 
selection for 7-day FREE examination 
to introduce you to Executive Books’ 
proven plan for men and women on the 
way up the ladder of success. Each 
month, Executive Books selects an out- 
standing book that deals with knowledge 
essential to your success. Each month, 
you will receive, as a subscriber, a free 
copy of our report, “The Executive,” 
describing the forthcoming selection. 
You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. You can take as few 
as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which 
you are entitled as a subscriber. Send 
no money! Mail coupon now! Remem- 
ber, you risk nothing because you may 
have both books for 7-day FREE ex- 
amination. So act NOW! 
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l EXECUTIVE BOOKS, DEPT. 135 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


I want to take advantage of your gift offer to send me FREE 
K. ©. Ingram’s great book, : 
Word Power Made Easy’ by Norman Lewis, as 
my first selection, for the members’ price of only $3.50 

At the end of 7 days’ free trial, I will either return both books and 
subscription or I will send vou the price of my 


together with 


you will cancel my 


first selection plus a few cents for shipping 
me each month free a copy of “The Executive,” 
forthcoming selection so that I can accept or reject it as I choose 
My only obligation is to purchase as few as four Executive Books 
within the coming twelve months 


Winning Your Way With People,’ 


rhen you are to send 
describing the 
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effective, permanent vocabulary. Mr. Lewis gives you the 

meaning behind words, their various forms and spelling, their pro- 
nunciation, and how they can be used. Although the average adult learns 
only $0 new words a year, Mr. Lewis’ schedule teaches you that many 
in ONE HOUR! Publisher's retail price, $3.95. Members’ price, $3.50. 


Executive Books, 100 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 13 


Books by men at the TOP for those on the way UP 
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